Orange County Teachers Applying Whole Language 
Kathieen Muth Reading & Learning Center, Chapman University 
present 


Teachers Learning & Loving It! Conference 
at Chapman Unibversity 
_~ FRIDAY, June 25, 1993 


5:30 - 6 PM Book sale Autographing by Ken Goodman 


6 - 8:30 PM Dinner with Ken Goodman: What We Know about Reading & Writing 
Nf (limited to 200 participants, must preregister & present ticket) 


SS TURD une 26, 1993 BOOK EXHIBITS 7:30 AM- 1:30 PM 
=E-00 - 8:30 AM ‘PICK UP PREREGISTRATION MATERIALS 


8:30 - 10:00 Pueinacd Address: Ken Goodman 


| Mhole Language Teaching & Learnin 
10:00 - 10:30 , BREAK and EXHIBITS 
10:30 - 11:30 Choice of small group session 
| (choose from whole literacy, authentic assessment, whole learning, 
topic/theme organizational strategies, whole literature, 
| school and grade level organization/ management, etc.) 
| 11:45 - 12:45 _ Choice of small group session 
OR 
Longer sessions with Ken Goodman, Tom Birdseye, etc. 


Lunch with Tom Birdseye, author of Airmail to the Moon, 
Tucker, Waiting for Baby, etc. (preregistration/ticket required) 
a 


PREREGISTRATION FORM: To ensure a place, preregister 


Reading Center Scavenger Hunt 


Use every method known to humankind to answer the following questions. 


1. If you wanted to learn more about a “hearing ear dog” what resources are available 
in Room 1? ( roan cocker spaniel) 


CUCWHENA & Do 


2. How might the fact that we will have eggs hatching in the incubator this semester 
serve as a motivator for reading and writing? 


mMerdene Ol-  coQuaree 


3. Find Geo Safari in room 3. On the card *43 what country’s flag is *23? . 
CAWUDA 


4 List 3 art supplies that are inside the CRAFT CORNER cabinet in room 3 
PAT, GSR, LAfalal, YAtiuy SiRinb SAY, HESS | 


5. How mayan ople IIE's and > are in the Reading Center? (both rooms 1 & 3 ) 


ye 
6. What is the ie ees or the Dallas Cowboy's? (clue-room 3) 
Coes Pew Weving Tx K0CR 


7. Name one filmstrip (other than Hamster Holidays) available in station clearly 
marked FILMSTRIPS. (room 1) CLOy(y u/ Db Chante & -PAlaics 


&, The purpose of this class is to memorize information we give you and to gitate 
iton examsetc.? (Circle Best Answer) Mostlikely § Probably not aS 


9. Find the shelves labeled PROFESSIONAL JOURNALS (room 1) Name one title. 
LoyGulet Act 

10. Please find, pick up and KEEP a copy of the most current Permabound Books - 

Recommended Readings in Literature. HINT - Look in room | shelf area. What is the 


800 * forthe Perma-Bound(o? = =§€yy . 637)— bs 8 | 


11. Books and other supplies are not to be taken or checked out of the 
Reading Center. Unfortunately we must enforce this rule because of a 
Significant loss of books in the past. 


12. Parts A & B both refer to tutoring your student. 


A. Which is true? 
1. We will direct you step by step on your tutoring. 
2. You are 100% on you own. Figure it out and do not ask any STUPID 


estions. 
C3. yace you have met your student . we will guide. advise, and support. There 
aren pid questions. 


B. Is it a prerequisite to know everything there is to know about reading 
instruction to support a young reader? Nip 


13. What is your favorite puppet? (rm. 3) 
nine VLC20\. 


14. When do we plan for our tutoring session? (Circle Best Answer) 
ZA Sa 


AFTER NEVER 
Piease remember to put your lesson plans in your client's file after each 
session. 


15. On the BROWN WOODEN dusty, nicked cart (rm.3) there isa brown notebaok. Look 
inside the notebook and answer the following: 


a. When is it necessary to use re oe -out" n Ay) a 


(rent ~ Lis 
b. Who will use the uae -out Ae k? 
I ib ate d how? 
c. is st possible to leave campus and if so how: 
{ wl Se ag 


Vand ah A 
16. Which 1s true of the eee Reading Contes?” 8 Wy) 


NV a. We use only commercially prepared materials ( for example basal readers 
/,f \ and workbooks by MacMillan. Heath etc.) based on grade levels. 
— b. We use only authentic reading and writing materials (real books. magazines 


17 What is Readers Theate : eu) ues te eA Ate plays. 


‘2 
18. List 3 reasons why aire — lhe ois Best Friends? (rm. 3) 


NOW GO TO APPLE MAC LC IN ROOM 1 and follow directions. | found....... 
TEACHAR AIDS inners 


19. When using any equipment or computer program. you should: 
a. wait for client to arrive and figure it out. 
b, never use equipment and programs. 
preview EVERYTHING you use prior to using it with client. 


20. Dees your mother work here? Choose one. 
No 


b. No 

c. No 

Then whose responsibility 1s it to clean up after yourself hourly? (clue-2 
letters. starts with m. rhymes with tree Wie} 


21. Where are the shelves of dictionaries. thesauruses. and other word and grammatical 


? 
resources: £0 A rn NeAL Ww es 
22. In which room is there a station clearly labeled LISTENING CENTER. Which famous 
author has a nymber of books/tapes located at the Listening Center? 
eC: LL nati 
23. There isapaper cutter in room 3, What is important to remember for safeties sake. 
heron Yee Yes 


ommax 
24. How savy Cieorh viewers are there is Room 3? 


| 


25. TV, ityr should ONLY be MOVED by adults? 


b. False 


26. Who may use the monitor/VCR? Please remember when moving VCR to check to 
see if antenna has Ap nee owe (we have lost 2 sets of antennas already). 


4 


27. Where is the gratis. As tin SR rs What j is her name? 


28. There are 2 drawers in CaN cabinets near Q e kitchenette that contain student 
files. In which drawer will you. find your student's file? The one 

labeled _Ss2. SWOT Pues 

On a serious note...tuition info in your client's file is confidential. Also - 
- Do not remove files from Reading Center. 


29. Where can you find a pencil sharpener? (there 7 2 in the Reading Confer) Y) Artz ; Dhl Q 
Ben Eta ot Owl. Deck (DEN) 
30. Near Bobbi's desk there isa large gray mobile cabinet. This is wherd we keep large poss 
size paper. Which drawer is for scrap paper’ DSI 
3 ) 


31, What class are you registered in? ~ 
7 GL 


32. Tell us about 3 qe you f ound on your own. 
Tees stat (Ww fd | roster ON 
33. When you or your client afe finished using a book you should: tne CO tw Cde~7 
a. shove it on any old bookshelf 
b. hide it under the couch 
vo" it on new wooden (light blond) library cart so we can reshelve it 
proper 


34. Find the message board/professional journal/magazine stand in room |. List 2 
children's magazines you might wish to use with your student or 2 magazines available 
for your use. <T 4k WW iy S\upsswe (CLOsT 


35, Which category of Young Reader Medal Nominee books for 1993-94 do you eed t 
read? List titleshere. (2imaRy *) Ths poveenr OF Phe SS BAORACE A A 


DN GLACE, Wu NG FEMINC 8 eter. hancex t TRE ony TWiT NAY 
36. one will read a piece of endear to the class each week. It is important toC LGA? tis 
practice your delivery foann 
b. just pick something up cold 
c. never read orally MGR vane RAY 


37. The person who reads will be: 
a. carefully chosen by looks 
b, carefully chosen by age 
¢. carefully chosen by kind of car s/he drives 
a volunteer 


38. It is important that you prepare a nartfolio of both your student's and your own 
work forthe semester. Which is more important. 
he thought and quality represented 
. The container in which the work is contained 
So, what do you think of our Reading Center? Are you having fun yet? 


Ye 


Alexander and the Wind-Up Mouse 
by Leo Lionni 


> 
Eatetpt) Help: A mouse!" There was a scream. Then a crash. 
Cups, saucers, and spoons were flying in all directions. 


Alexander ran for his hole as fast as his little legs would carry him. 


All Alexander wanted was a few crumbs and yet 
everytime they saw him they would scream for help 


or chase him with a broom. 


One day, when there was no one in the house, Alexander heard a squeak in Annie's 
room. He sneaked in and what did he see? Another Mouse. 
But not an ordinary mouse like himself. Instead of legs it had two little wheels, 


and on its back there was a key. 


“Who are you?” asked Alexander. 

"I am Willy the wind-up mouse, Annie's favorite toy. They wind me 
to make me mun around in circles, they cuddle me, and at night I sleep 
on a soft white pillow between the doll and a woolly teddy bear. 


Everyone loves me." 


"They don't care much for me," said Alexander sadly. But he was happy 


to have found a friend. “Let's go to the kitchen and look for crumbs,” he said. 


"Oh, I can't," said Willy. “I can only move when they wind me. 


But I don't mind. Everybody loves me." 


oo Tp, OTS om) OREN GS 5 LATION Cane ss 
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Alexander, too, came to love Willy. He went to visit him whenever he could. 
He told him of his adventures with brooms, flying saucers, and mousctraps. 
Willy talked about the penguin, the woolly bear, and mostly about Annie. 


The two fricnds spent many happy hours together. 


But when he was alone 

in the dark of his hideout, 
Alexander thought of Willy 
with envy. 

"Ah!" he sighed. “Why 
can't I be nde 
mouse like Willy 


and be/ cuddled and loved." 


One day Willy told a strange story. “I've heard," he whispered mysteriously. 


“that in the garden, at the end of the pebblepath, close to the blackberry 


bush, there lives a magic lizard who can change one animal into another." 


"Do you mean," said Alexander, “that he could change me into 


a wind-up mouse like you?" 


That very afternoon Alexander went into the garden and ran to the end of 
the path. “Lizard, lizard,” he whispered. And suddenly there stood 


before him, full of the colors of flowers and butterflies, a large lizard. 


"Is it true that you could change me into a wind-up mouse?" asked Alexander 


in a quivering voice. 


eee eet ee 
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“When the moon is round,” said the lizard, “bring me a purple pebble.” 


For days and days Alexander searched the garden for 
a purple pebble. In vain. He found yellow pebbles and 
blue pebbles and grecn pebbles--but not one tiny 


purple pebble. 


At last, tired and hungry,. he returned to the 

a Pactriclfe 
house. In a comer of the pantry he saw a box full of 
old toys, and there, between blocks and broken dolls, 


was Willy. “What happened?" said Alexander, surprised. 


Willy told him a sad story. It had been Annie's birthday. 
There had been a party and everyone had brought a gift. 
“The next day," Willy sighed, “many of the old toys were 
dumped in this box. We will all be thrown away." 

es mibsaaider Was almost in tears. "Poor, 

poor Willy!” he thought. But then 

suddenly something caught his eye. 

Could it really be...? Yes it was! 


It was a little purple pebble., 


All excited, he ran to the garden, the precious 
pebble tight in his arms. There was a full moon. 
ean 
‘Out of breath, Alexander stopped near the 


blackberry bush. “Lizard, lizard, in the bush," 


3 


he aoa oe! The leaves rustied and 
there stood thé lizard. "The moon is round, 


the pebble found,” said the lizard. “Who or 


what do you wish to be?" 


"[ want to be..."Alexander stopped. 

Then suddenly he said, "Lizard, lizard, 

could you change Willy into a mouse like me?" 
The lizard blinked. There was a blinding 


ra 


light. And then all was quiet. The purple pebble — 
/ 


was gone. 


Alexander ran back to the 


house as fast as he could. 


The box was there, but alas it was empty. "Too late," he thought, 


and with a heavy heart he went to his hole in the baseboard. 


Something squeaked! Cautiously Alexander moved 
closer to the hole. There was a mouse inside. “Who 
are you?" said Alexander, a little frightened. 


"My name is Willy," said the mouse. 


"Willy!" cried Alexander. “The lizard...the lizard did it!" 
He hugged Willy and then they ran to the garden path. 


And there they danced until dawn. 


of 


THEORETICAL _VIEW_OF Bemaneil Ve. 
THE BASAL VS. WHOLE LANGUAGE 


BASAL READERS WHOLE LANGUAGE 
Behaviorist Model Constructivist Model 
Transmission Model Transaction Model 

Focus on 1 Cueing System Focus on 4 Cueing Systems 
Part to Whole Whole to Part 
Teacher-Centered Student-Centered 
Individualistic Community of Learners 
Teacher as Authority Text as Authority 
Edited/Adapted/Formula Stories Authentic Literature 
Reading in Isolation Integration 

Focus on Surface Structure Focus on Deep Structure 
Standardized/Objective Testing Miscue Analysis/Portfolios 
Perfection Approximation 

Words in Isolation Words in Context 
Reductionistic Holistic 

External Motivation Internal Motivation 
Uniformity Diversity 

Passive Student Active Student 


RYQd 50a 


~~ FORMA Tes AW OLE SUBTEST 11 


Section 1: Vocabulary 
€ Read each sentence below. Choose the word or words that mean the same as the 
underlined word in each sentence. Mark your answer by filling in the correct circle. 


1. With a barely audible whistling 4. Once the storm ended, the 
sound, the curious dolphin swam turbulent ocean became 
toward me. tranquil and still. 

(@) long winded (@) tidal 

(6) happening at regular intervals (6) violent 

(©) high pitched @ peaceful; calm 
able to be heard @) wavy movement 

2. The diligent scientist spent the 5. The porpoise was playful but 
better part of the evening preparing careful not to capsize our 
a lecture on killer whales, which little boat. 
she was to present the next day. (a) splash water into 
© hard working (b) follow behind; trail 
(&) brilliant; intelligent (©) approach very closely 


(©) exhausted ®@ overturn or knock upside down 
@) arrogant; haughty 


3. A shark can be detected near 
the surface of the water by 
its dorsal fin. 

(a) imposing or frightening 

@ pertaining to the back 
(c) limited in size 
@ 


relating to salt water 
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SUBTEST 10 


> 


Section 2: Comprehension 


FORM A 


Read the following selection from Guardian Angel of the Air Well by Robert Hamilton, 
then answer the questions that follow by filling in the correct circles. 


We lived in another apartment then, a 
dozen blocks away. Like a number of city 
buildings, this one had an air well, an 
indented space where the building came up 
against its neighbor. 

The air well was also a direct pipeline to our 
neighbors on the first floor, especially in 
summer. We hardly knew the Benedettis to 
speak to in the hallway, but we knew them 
intimately through the air well. Mr. and Mrs. 
Benedetti were in their early 50’s, had three 
nearly grown children, and Girard, age four. 
Girard was spoiled by all of them. We had 
moved into the building in December, and 
even through closed windows we heard 
Girard’s shouts and demands. When spring 
came and the windows were opened, we 
began living on a firing line. 

“T can’t standthat all summer,’’ Marion 
said ‘We've got to do 
something a ie, 

“What?” I asked: - 

— “T don’t know,” she said, ‘‘but Girard is 
[ part of our lives, so he’s part of our 
responsibility.’’ 


| 

| 6. Marion feels Girard is part of their 

| lives now because 

\ (a) he is only four years old 

: (b) it is summertime 

@ they hear him all the time 

@) the Benedettis already have three 
grown children 


—— 
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7. What type of figurative language is 
the following sentence from the 
story? 

The air well was also a direct 
Pipeline to our neighbors. 


© metaphor 


(&) hyperbole 
(©) simile 


~ @ personification 


8. [he mood of this passage is 


(@) lonely () gleeful 
9) annoyed @) thoughtful 


i 


a 


hat happens after spring comes? 
@ The noises in the air well 
become louder. 
(©) Girard shouts more often 
than before. 
(¢) The narrator moves into 
the building. 
@) Marion speaks to the Benedettis 
in the hallway. 


10. Why do the Benedettis spoil Girard? 
(a) because they are in their 
early 50’s 
@ because he is the youngest child 
(©) because they live on the 
first floor 
@) because he is a boy 


Vocabulary Correct 
Comprehension Correct 
Total Score 


bef }o}u yet 2 


(4 


: 68 


Community Essay © 


‘Suellen Just Wants 
to Learn to Read’ 


# The public kindergarten will only teach 19 
letters of the alphabet—no reading allowed. 
A mother, angry but resigned, opts for 
private school. 


By SONJA LYNN JACOBS , ' 
[ fall, Suellen was 5 years old and starting kindergar- 


ten. She looked forward to learning to read, but when I, . 


her mother, took her to our local public school, we 
discovered that her teacher had no intention of teaching 
reading. Instead, the 30 students in her class would be 
working on the alphabet, even though almost every 
5-year-old I’ve ever met already knows it. The school 
wanted to give detailed attention to each letter, so they 
would cover only 19 of them; there just wasn’t time, they 
said; to cover all 26. Her teacher assured me that “the 
letters we don’t do are the least important ones.” 

Poor Suellen! How could she read with only 19 letters? 

After two weeks at this school, when I went to pick her up 
she would come out of the class looking around in anxiety, 
then run up to me. When I asked her what she did each day 
in school, she covered her face with her hands in frustration. 
“Oh!” She would say. “My teacher keeps telling me to sit 
still, and then she tells us things I already know!” 

One might think that such a slow-starting school would 
be in a district with low achievement scores. Not so; this is 
the prestigious Irvine school district. Turtle Rock Elemen- 
tary serves a neighborhood populated by professionals and 
university families. Why the school’s parents did not rebel 
is amystery. 

Suellen just wanted to learn to read! Was this too much 
to ask? With her complaints, my own public school history 
came back to me: the crowded classrooms, the teacher 
lecturing about rote matters, and no one really caring 
whether you learned quickly as long as you didn’t fall 
behind. When you're a bright child in a public school, you 
learn early that school is a place where you draw pictures 
on your desk and watch the clock. 

Last fall at our local public elementary school, I saw this 
history re-enacted: a powerless child, consigned to sitting 
still and pretending to listen, reciting things she'd known a 
long time as if they were new. I spoke to her teacher, who 
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informed me that most of the other parents didn’t want 
their children to read in kindergarten, that there was no 
support for a change in curriculum and that if we didn’t 
like this school’s method, we could leave. So we did. I 
found a small private school where the teacher planned for 
her kindergartners to read, and enrolled Suellen. 

It was a pinch for us financially, and I'm irritated at 
having to pay twice—once through taxes, once through 
tuition—for Suellen’s school. But at the new school, 
Suellen is in a small class where each child gets individual 
attention. Her teacher is concerned about her development 
and anxious that all the children in the class are 
intellectually engaged by the school’s program. 

And Suellen is reading now, just a few months later. 
What a joy it is to see her, quietly sitting in her bedroom, 
sounding out the words in a simple Dr. Seuss book. She 
loves school now. I guess it’s a success story. 

Yet in the back of my mind, there’s still anger. I'm angry 
at the public school administrators who wreck our school 
system by taking ‘away the intellectual challenge. I’m 
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angry with Bill Clinton. It’s bad enough that he’s against 
school choice, but Clinton’s placement of his daughter in 
private school appalls me. Now my tax dollars go not only 
to support Suellen’s vacant berth at the local public school, 
but are supporting Shelsea’s chance to go the Sidwell 
Friends prep school. Is this justice? 

While bureaucrats and politicians fritter away time and 
money on “solutions” that amount to nothing more than 
reaffirming the status quo, Suellen is maturing. I cannot 
put her growth on hold until they come up with an answer. 

School choice through a voucher system would do more 
than give parents who put their children in private school 
a cost break. It would force the public schools to concern 
themselves with results, to listen to parents and to teach 
children. These are three things they no longer adequately 
do; and three things that encompass almost their entire 
original job description. 


Sonja-Lynn Jacob, a mother of two in Irvine, is a 
free-lance writer. 
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‘California Learning Record 


Adapted with permission from the Primary Language Record (PLR), developed and copyrighted by the Centre for Language in 
Primary Education, Webber Row Teachers’ Centre, Webber Row, London SE1 8QW, in 1988 and distributed in the U.S. by 
Heinemann Educational Books, Inc. ISBN 0-435-08516-6 


School Teacher School Year 
nS ee 
Name Grade Level Birth Date 
CBoy C) Gin 
Languages understood Languages read 
Languages spoken Languages written 


tails of any aspects ol hearing, vision or coor nahon 
affecting the child's language/literacy. Give the source 
and date of this information. 


gs development 


PART A 1o be completed during the first quarter 


A1 Record of discussion between child's parent(s) and class teacher (PLR Handbook, pages 12-13) 


Signed Parent(s)__ Teacher 


Date 


pee eee ee 


A2 Record of languagelliteracy conference with child (PLR Handbook, pages 14-15) 


Date 


erence LS eee 


Published as a component of Portfolio Assessment and Chapter 1: The California Leaming Record, a project funded by the Compensa- 
tory Education Office, California Department of Education. Or. Mary A. Barr, (619-534-4430) and Dr. Jacqueline Cheong, (415-565-3078) 
co-directors. 


PART B 1o be completed during the second and/or third quarter and to include information from 
all teachers currently teaching the child. 


Child as a language user (one or more languages) (PLR Handbook, pages 17-18) 


Teachers may want to refer to the Bilingual Education Handbook, published by and available from the California 
Department of Education, ISBN 0-801 1-0890-X, in completing each section of the record. 


Bi Talking and listening (PLR Handbook, pages 19-22) 

Please comment on the child's development and use of spoken language in different social and curriculum 
contexts, in English and/or other languages: evidence of talk for learning and thinking; range and variety of talk for 
particular purposes; experience and confidence in talking and listening with different people in different settings. 


What experiences and teaching have helped/would help development in this area? Record outcomes of any discussion 
with other staff or parent(s). 


B2 Reading (PLR Handbook, pages 23-28) 

Please comment on the child's progress and development as a reader in English and/or other languages: the stage at 
which the child is operating (refer to the reading scales on pages 26-27 of the PLR Handbook); the range, quantity and 
variety of reading in all areas of the curriculum; the child's pleasure and involvement in story and reading, alone or with 
others; the range of strategies used when reading and the child's ability to reflect critically on what is read. 


Published as a component of Portfolio Assessment and Chapter 1: The Califomia Learning Record, a project funded by the Compensa- 
tory Education Office, Califomia Department of Education. Dr. Mary A. Barr, (619-534-4430) and Dr. Jacqueline Cheong, (415-565-3078) 
co-directors. 


i 


Part C To be completed during the fourth quarter (PLR Handbook, page 35) 


C1 Comments on the record by child's parent(s) 


C2 Record of language/literacy conference with child 


C3 Information for receiving teacher 
This section is to ensure that information for the receiving teacher is as up to date as possible. Please comment on 
changes and development in any aspect of the child's learning since Part 8 was completed. 


What experiences and teaching have helped/would help development? Record outcomes of any discussion with other 
staff, or parent(s). 


Signed: Parent(s) Date: 
Class Teacher 9 ——_EESS SSS s«éC tte: 
Other Staff Contributor(s) Date: 


A 


Published as a component of Portfolio Assessment and Chapter 1: The Califomia Leaming Record, a project funded by the Compensa- 
tory Education Office, California Department of Education. Dr. Mary A. Barr, (619-534-4430) and Dr. Jacqueline Cheong, (415-565-3078) 
co-directors. 


(continued) 


What experiences and teaching have helped/would help development in this area? Record outcomes of any discussion 
with other staff or parent(s). 


era SS 


B3 Writing (PLR Handbook, pages 29-34) 

Please comment on the child's progress and development as a writer in English and/or other languages: the degree of 
confidence and independence as a writer; the range, quantity and variety of writing in ail areas of curriculum; the child's 
pleasure and involvement in writing both narrative and non-narrative, alone and in collobaration with others; the influence 
of raading on the child's writing; growing understanding of written language, its conventions and spelling. 


What experiences and teaching have helped/would help development in this area? Record outcomes of any discussion 
with other staff or parent(s). 


Signed: Class Teacher Date: 


Other Staff Contributor(s) Date: 


Published as a component of Portfolio Assessment and Chapter 1: The Calitomia Leaming Record, a project funded by the Compensa- 
tory Education Office, Califomia Department of Education. Dr. Mary A. Barr, (619-534-4430) and Dr Jacqueline Cheong, (415-565-3078) 
co-directors. 


DOMAINS OF WRITING 


Sensory/Descriptive 
Intent: to describe in vivid detail; express individual 
feelings 


Examples: 
journal entry 
diary entry 
personal letter 
poem ; 
monologue 
dialogue 
advertising copy 
character sketches 


Imaginative/Narrative 
Intent: to tell what happens; real or imaginary; to put in 
time sequence 


Examples: 
anecdotes 
captions to cartoon - 
dialogue 
monologue 
diary entry 
scripts 3 
biographical and autobiographical sketches 
short stories 
folk tales 
myths 


Practical/Informative 
Intent: to present basic information clearly 


Examples: 
lecture/class notes 
directions/steps in a process 
self-evaluation statements 
news report 
accident report 
business letters 
application 
summary 
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Analytical/Expository j | 
Intent: to explain, analyze, persuade ~~ oa) pea 
Examples: . 


editorial an bes 
letter to editor e (Je L LV \ oy 
sper ye ; DS? eC! oe 
dialogue to persuade rs = ? (| ye 
reviews and reports : \ 

research paper ----—~ 
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Book Publishing 
L. Authorship 


Steps 2 
1. Write an interesting story. 


2. Make an appointment with your teacher to review the book. She 
will help you decide if it is ready for publication. When you go 
over your story, you and your teacher may find things which need 
to be corrected or changed. 


3. Decide upon your illustrations. Will you have them? If so, will 
you choose a friend to be your illustrator or do it yourself? 
Sometimes, when he reads your story, a friend can think of just 
the right illustrations to go with it. 


4, Re-write your story on “publications paper", which is already stitched 
for books. Your teacher has different sizes from which you may choose. 
Leave the first and the last pages blank. 


5. Now you are ready to decide on the cover material for your book. 
Select the one you like best from the many suggestions your teacher 
‘has on display. Try to create a cover which fits the mood of your 
story. Among the ideas you may use might bes 


a. tie-dyed fabric 

b. potato prints on paper or fabric 

c. starch and tear paper 

d. finger paint prints 

e. crayon resist 

f. batik on fabric or paper ~ 

g. magazine pictures 

h. wallpaper or yard-goods, etc., etc. 


II. Binding 


Using the. materials that you have made or chosen, you are ready to make 
your book cover. The materials you will need are: 


a. two pieces of chip board (very heavy cardboard) 
-b. your cover material 

c. colored mystik tape 

d. plain or colored construction or ditto paper 


e. glue . 
£. scissors oo 
g. ruler 


f 
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Book Publishing 


Page 2 
steps 7 
Ls Select two pieces of chip board the same size, which are slightly 
larger than your stitched story. 
2. Using the ruler, measure your covering material so that it is one inch 
larger all around, than your chip board. 
3. Put small dabs of glue on 
your chip board on the places 
which are dotted in the drawing. 
4. Glue the chip board pieces in 
the middle of the covering 
material. 
5. To make a very neat job, 
fold the corner down first, 
very carefully, just like 
this drawing. Hold them in 
place until they stay down. 
6. 


Now fold the sides and top 
of your covering material 
neatly over the chip board, 
and glue them in place. 


Book: Publishing 
Page 3 


7. ® Now measure a piece of 
mystic tape a little more 
than twice the height of your 
book. Ask a friend to help 
you lay it out and hold it 
flat on the work table. Place 
your covers, first one, and 
then the other, very carefully 
on.the tape. They should be 
on about the middle of the 
length of the tape. See the 
Space between your front and 
back covers? It's about the 
size of your little finger. 


Now fold the extra tape down 
the middle. The pieces should 
overlap just a little, to make 
a neat inside, 


*You may wish to continue steps | 
8-10, or turn to "Alternate Method" 
after completing Step 7. 


babe) 
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Book Fublishing 
Page 4 


8. 


10. 


Now you are ready to put your 
story between your covers. 


‘ 


Paste the first page of your story to the inside of your front 
cover. Now paste the last page, which is also blank, to the 
inside of your back cover. 


To make a nice finished book, follow "a' under ALTERNATE METHOD, if 
you wish. : 


You have just published a book: You may want to put a library pocket 
and check-out card in your book. Ask your teacher about this. 


PUBLISHERS OF STUDENT WORK 


Cricket Magazine 
P.0. Box 300 
Peru, IL 61354 


Highlights Magazine 
802 Church Street 
Honesdale, PA 18431 


: National Written and Illustrated Bu... 
Awards Contest for Students 

Landmark Editions, Inc. 

1420 Kansas Avenue 

Kansas City, MO 64127 


Publish-a-Book Contest 
Raintree Publishers, Inc. 
310 W. Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wl 53203 


shoe Tree Competition for Young Writers 

National Association for Young Writers 
P.0. Box 452 - 
Belvidere, NJ 07623 


Stone Soup 
P.0. Box 83 
Santa Cruz, CA 6092 


Young Writer's Contest 
P.O. Box 6092 
McLean, VA 22106 


WHAT CAN HAPPEN WHEN A READING TEACHER 
REDISCOVERS READING 


by Kalli Dakos 

I'm an experienced classroom teacher and a reading specialist. I've taken all 
the required diagnostic and remedial courses, studied the research journals, written a 
thesis on a reading topic, and worked in a reading clinic. But at no point did my 
professional training require a course in children's literature. 

I didn't discover this vital missing link in my educational chain until one lazy 
summer afterncon when I was sorting through the previous school year's reading 
paraphernalia and came across Amrstrong Sperry's Caf/ /t Courage. | started reading. 
Soon I was caught up in the incredible tale of a young boy who courageously faces and 
overcomes his fear of the sea. As I finished the last chapter, I thought of how my sixth 
graders would have loved this story. 

Suddenly I was face-to-face with a neglected part of myself. Once an avid 
reader, I could hardly remember the last time I'd read a novel cover to cover, especially 
one for children or adolescents. How could I help my students acquire the joy of 
reading if I wasn't experiencing that joy myself? 

The contagion of books 

, On the cover of Gai /t Courage was the seal of the Newbery Medal, awarded in 1941, so I 
got a list of other Newbery Medal winners and started reading them. It wasa 
revelation. Elizabeth Joyce Spear's With of Blackbird Pond held me spellbound. Ruth 
Sawyer's Xoller Skates gave me a delightful glimpse of New York City during the late 
19th century. In Betsy Byar's Svanmer of the Swans, | felt myself a part of a special 
child's life. In Elizabeth Yeat's Amos /ortuae, Free Maa, | learned what real freedom 
means. No novel touched me more than Sounder by William Armstrong. None was as 
breathlessly exciting as A Wrinkle ia Time by Madeleine L'Engle. 

When a Newbery book moved me, I scoured the library shelves for other works 
by the same author. My search led me down the paths of Katherine Paterson, Judy 
Blume, Shel Silverstein, Scott O'Dell, Paula Danziger, and Beverly Cleary. Besides the 
Newbery books, I delved into the winners of the National Book Award, the Caldecott 
Award, and the Canadian Book Award. Before long, I didn't need an award symbol to 
guide my reading; I was selecting books at random with a joy and passion I hadn't felt 
in years. 

A cohesive reading program 

In late summer, I began planning a reading program with a different perspective. The 
workbooks, dittos, basal readers, and skill labs that had once soaked up my student's 
precious time were now relegated to secondary status and analyzed in light of my 
ultimate goal; to create a program in which books were the cohesive force. I viewed 
perfunctory assignments on context clues and inferential comprehension skills in the 
broader scope of written words and language. Always I asked myself: How would this 
assignment help a child better understand (a//1t Courage? More and more, I focused 
on the plots and characters and places that fill the pages of good books. 

That program was the best I'd ever taught. From it I learned that no school of 
education, no special reading courses, no academic degree can ensure that the teacher 
will help students become readers. Though it may be encouraged by good teachers and 
good reading programs, a passion for reading ultimately comes from experiencing the 
joy of the written word. Our job as teachers is to engender that joy and nourish that 
passion--first in ourselves, then in our students. 


Kalli Dakos is a reading consultant, writer, and former classroom teacher. She 


recommends that you get a list of the Newbery Medal books from 1922 to the present. 
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Activities for Kindergarteners in the Domains of Writing 


9 


Sensory / Descriptive Imaginative] Narrative Practical/ Informative Analytical/ Expository 
@ Tells about experiencesin © Begins to identify and par- © Dictates notes © Begins to tell about a se- 
the five sensory areas of ticipate orally in simple @ pjictates simple stories about ries of pictures 
seeing, hearing, tasting, nursery rhymes, chants, experiences © Begins to summarize a 
touching, and smelling limericks, and jingles . story 


Uses words to describe 
colors 


Uses words to describe 
shapes and sizes 


Begins to use words that 
describe people and ani- 
mals and their character- 
istics 

Begins to use language to 
identify sounds and noises 


Begins to use language to 
designate location 


Activities for First Graders in the Domains of Writing 


their actions 


Uses language that de- 
scribes sounds and noises 


Uses language to designate 
location 


© Begins to dictate stories 
@ Begins to create fanciful 


characters 


Begins to tell stories in 
own words 


Begins to create simple 
stories 


Begins to create imaginary 
animals 


original stories 

Begins to describe imagi- 
nary animals 

Begins to use personifica- 
tion in dictating or writ- 
ing a story 


Dictates signs, labels, and 
captions 


Dictates invitations 
Dictates greetings 
Identifies own name 


facts about an event or 
special interest 


Begins to explain an inci- 
dent or event 


Sensory/ Descriptive Imaginative / Narrative Practical] Informative Analytical] Expository 
@ Uses descriptive language © Beginstoidentifyandtocre- © Writes letters ofthe alpha- © Begins to organize a series 
to tell about experiences ate simple rhymes, chants, bet of pictures in sequence 
and impressions for each limericks, and jingles ® Begins to dictate and write © Begins to organize a series 
of the five senses: seeing, Begins to dictate and write own name of sentences in a logical 
hearing, tasting, touching, experiences and stories e : “ea of sequence 
and smelling Begins to write simple notes an ro. 
: Begins to dictate and write . ae ee ee @ Begins to categorize items 
Uses specific language re- Shas for simple songs ibs sacceacna eaves te eB inf 
lating to colors Bee h @ Begins to write signs, la- roe to collect informa- 
; e to create charac- 
Uses specific language to ters, lifelike or fanciful, and Seeenecepnen © Besi 
describe sizes and shapes to dictate or write stories © Begins to dictate and write i hese ay ca 
friendly letters, using sim- StOry, an: aPPropriate: :S¢- 
Begins to use language of about them lendly ’ g quence 
comparison issine ao dicate endings plified letter format 
gins to dictate . . ; ® Becomes aware of and be- 
Uses specific words to de- for stories : oT to sei and write gins to use a variety of 
: . simple greetin: 
scribe people and animals, Begins to dictate and write P & i Bs sentence types or patterns 
their characteristics, and @ Begins to write one or two 


in dictating and beginning 
writing 

Begins to write one- and 
two-sentence accounts of 
an experience 


+ -—— - + 
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Activities for Second Graders in the Domains of Writing 


a Ee 


Sensory/ Descriptive Imaginative] Narrative Practical] Informative Analytical] Expository 


a a a ne SS 


@ Expands use of specific © Writesendingsforstories © Writes own name andthe © Writes one or more sen- 


words that relate to the 


Writes simple summary 


names of others in manu- 


tences about a picture or 


sensory impressions of story heard script letter forms series of pictures 

Expands use of language @ writes new endings for @ Writes simple notes Sorts and lists items in 
relonne tocalers familiar stories © Writes invitations nwo Cale goiice 

Expands use of words in » Writes about imaginary © Writes signs, labels, and Collects and organizes in- 
describing sizes and shapes animals, people, and ob- phrases for captions formation 

Increases use of vocabu- jects © Writes simple friendly let- Summarizes a story in se- 
lary in describing location Begins to use personifica- _ters and greetings 5 eta 

Expands use of compara- tion in writing original stories @ Writes lists Uses more than one kind 
tive language ® Dictaies- aad: wates- new of sentence in writing about 


® Writes one or more facts 


: Piece an event or experience 
Uses language of contrasts endings for limericks and — about an event or area of P 

Expands use of language poems interest Writes two or more sen- 
to describe people and ani- tences about a single idea, 
mals, their characteristics, event, or experience 

and their actions 


tive language 


would say if they could 
talk 


Activities for Third Graders in the Domains of Writing 


Records telephone mes- 


Sensory] Descriptive Imaginative] Narrative Practical/ Informative Analytical] Expository 
e Writes about experiences © Writes simple rhymes ® Writes invitations and @ Writes about events in se- 
and impressions in the areas) @ Writes new endings for greetings quence of ideas 
of each of ne five senses limericks, poems, and ® Writes signs, labels, and © Begins to write articles 
@ Uses specific language to chants sentences for captions for class newspaper 
ee and shades = Begins to write haiku and © Writes titles for stories © Begins to collect facts on 
other forms of poetry © Writes personal letters and a selected topic and writes 
@ Uses specific language to @ Writes original fairy tales notes an explanation using them 
describe sizes and shapes and tall tales ; Begins to select and use 
in writing © Writes addresses and re- Bens FOr Seen ars 
® Begins to keep a class turn addresses on enve- exact words in writing a 
e ee to expand use diary lopes and postcards description 
of comparative language ; . . : 
© Begins to keep a personal @ Begins to write reports Begins to write simple 
@ Expands use of contras- diary : dialogues about events 


@ Selects and uses words to e Rewetes moun NOrs ee ee eee ad 
: : fairy tales, tall tales, myths, @ fin ; ‘cation for li- prsnahons 
describe emotions fables, and folktales ae orn Begins to use outline form 
© Composes original fairy @ Begins to prepare book in writing explanations 
tales, fables, and tall tales ne ae Prep Begins to use paragraphs 
© Writes simple lyrics for ; ; in writing when interpret- 
songs a @ Begins to chart informa- ing a sequence of pictures, 
ae tion explaining a picture, and 
S episodes to stories @ Prepares group reports describing a happening 
© Begins to write short plays 
@ Writes a new plot for a 
familiar story 
®@ Lists things that objects 
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Activities for Fourth Graders in the Domains of Writing 


Sensory / Descriptive 


Expands use of vocabu- 
lary relating to sensory 
impressions 


Expands use of language 
relating to colors and 
shades of colors 


Expands use of language 
relating to sizes and shapes 


Adds to vocabulary of con- 
trastive language 


Begins to write personal 
sketches 


Selects and creates specific 
words to describe emotions 


© Creates and writes rhymes © Writes friendly letters 


Imaginative] Narrative 


Writes original riddles, 
limericks, and chants 


Writes haiku and other 
forms of poetry 


Composes and writes orig- 
inal myths and legends 


Writes puppet plays and 
vignettes 


Writes original stories 


Writes original lyrics for 
known songs 


Creates new names for 
known things 


Practical] Informative Analytical] Expository 

® Writes an account of an 
experience or event in se- 
quence 


@ Arranges a series of facts 
and writes them in chro- 
nological order 


@ Selects and uses specific 
words in writing a de- 
scription or explanation 


® Writes an account of an 
event from a simple out- 
line 


® Writes simple business let- 
ters 


@ Writes original invitations 
and greetings 


@ Writes addresses and re- 
turn addresses on enve- 
lopes and postcards 


@ Writes short reports 


® Records telephone mes- 
Sages containing one or 
more facts 


® Charts information 
® Writes simple news arti- 


@ Writes simple explanations 
© Uses outline as basis for 


Activities for Fifth Graders in the Domains of Writing 
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Sensory/ Descriptive 


Creates sensory images 
through word choices 


Creates language relating 
to colors and shades of 
colors 


Creates language relating 
to sizes and shapes 
Extends use of vocabu- 
lary of contrast 

Writes personal sketches 
Begins to write biogra- 
phies and autobiographies 
Identifies, selects, and uses 


synonyms, antonyms, hom- 
onyms, and homographs 


Imaginative / Narrative 


Creates and writes rhymes 
in more than one pattern 


Whites original riddles, lim- 
ericks, chants, and poems 


Writes haiku, cinquains, 
and other forms of poetry 


Begins to write ballads 
Begins to write a log 
Writes simple dialogue 


Writes simple short plays 
and vignettes 


Continues to write origi- 
nal myths and legends 


Writes interpretations of 
old sayings 


Writes original songs 
Expands known stories 
Writes original stories 


Writes poems about his- 
torical events and others 
based on scientific topics 


more than one paragraph 
Writes business letters 
Writes invitations, greet- 


writing explanation 
cles of one or more sen- : 
“tences ® Develops and writes a 
aie ; paragraph as a unit witha 
© Fills in various forms, such main idea and supporting 
as library card application facts 
and front of test answer . F ; 
sheet e Begins to expand ideas in 
‘ written form 
© Writes sentences for news 
items on bulletin board 
® Writes individual report 
Practical/ Informative Analytical/ Expository 


© Writes friendly letters of © Writes a paragraph account 


of a sequence of events 


Writes directions with in- 
creasing precision in selec- 


ings, acceptances, thank- tion of vocabulary 

you notes, and congrat- © Selects and uses exact 
ulations words in writing an explana- 
Takes and records tele- tion or description 
phone messages © Uses transition words, phrases, 
Writes directions and rec- and sentences 

ipes @ Uses outline as basis for 


Writes reports based on 
reading and on spoken 
reports by others 


® Writes simple announce- 


ments and explanations 


Records and organizes notes writing 
Writes reports based on © Expands ideas 
interviews ®@ Develops and writes one 
Writes more than one kind or more paragraphs as units, 
of newspaper article each Pea having a 
: ; main idea 
@ Fills in various forms 
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Activities for Sixth Graders in the Domains of Writing 


Sensory/ Descriptive 


Writes personal sketches 


Writes to express feelings 
and actions 


Writes personal essays 


Creates sensory images 
through choice of words 


Writes and creates images 
through use of language 
comparisons of many kinds 
of things 

Writes factual descriptions 
in imaginative ways using 
descriptive and specific lan- 
guage 

Writes descriptions of char- 
acters 


Uses and writes with syn- 
onyms, antonyms, homo- 
graphs, and words with 
multiple meaning 


Creates word pictures 
through choices of words 


Imaginative/ Narrative 


Writes rhymes in a vari- 
ety of patterns 


Increases ability to write 
original riddles, limericks, 
chants, and poems 


Writes short stories 
Writes biographies 

Writes an autobiography 
Writes various kinds of 
poetry 

Writes ballads 

Writes and keeps a diary 
Writes and keeps a log 


Creates and writes origi- 
nal dialogue 

Creates and writes plays 
and vignettes 


Creates and writes origi- 
nal folktales and tall tales 


© Creates and writes origi- 


nal myths, and legends 
Writes conversations 


® Writes new twists for old 


sayings 
Writes interpretations of 
figurative language 


Writes continuing stories 


Writes original scripts for 
films and filmstrips 


Rewrites stories into scripts 
for films and filmstrips 


Writes poetry and stories 
on historical and scientific 
topics 


Practical] Informative 


Writes friendly letters using 
greeting, body, and closing 
Writes business letters us- 
ing proper format 

Writes invitations, accep- 
tances, thank-you notes, 
and letters of congratula- 
tions 


Writes messages on a post- 
card 


Addresses envelopes and 
postcards appropriately 


Records telephone mes- 
sages with exact facts 


Writes directions, recipes, 
and steps in making a 
product 

Takes and organizes notes 
Makes lists 


Writes announcements and 
explanations 


Writes reports based on 
facts 


Writes reports based on 
spoken reports, interviews, 
and readings 


Writes a variety of news 
articles 


Writes telegrams 
Writes comparisons 


Writes opinion based on 
facts 


Writes concise titles and 
captions 

Writes simple original com- 
mercials for original prod- 
ucts or existing products 
for television time slots 


Writes news stories and 
headlines 


Composes original adver- 
tisements 


Writes weather reports 
Writes editorials 


Uses reference sources, in- 
cluding bibliographies 


Analytical] Expository 


@ Writes more than one para- 


graph in an account of an 
event or experience, a de- 
scription of a favorite food 
or sport, or an explana- 
tion of how something works 


Expands use of transition 
words, phrases, and sen- 
tences in writing an ex- 
planation 


Uses supporting facts in 
writing a report 


Takes notes, organizes 
them, and expands them 
for a report 


Uses outline form in writ- 
ing 


Writes opinion supporting 
a point of view 

Writes summaries 

Writes comparisons to clar- 
ify meaning 

Writes contrasts in sen- 
tences and paragraphs 


Develops ideas in depth 
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The Art of Questioning 


Knowledge - Recail of information 
Where did..... 


Comprehension - Understanding meaning 
Give me an example of..... 
Describe what..... 
Tell me in your own words..... 
Make a map of..... 
What does it mean when..... 
Application - Using learning in new situations 
If you had been there, would you..... 
How would you solve this problem in your own life? 
What would happen to you if..... 
Would you have done the same as..... 
In the library, find information about..... 
Analysis - Using ability to see parts and relationships 
What kind of person is..... 
What message was the author trying to tell us? 
What part of the story was the most exciting? 
What events could not have happened in real life? 
synthesis - Using parts to create an original whole 
What would it be like to live..... 
Pretend you are..... 
Write a different ending. 
What would have happened if..... 
Design a..... 
Evaluation - Making judgements 
Could this story have really happened? Why or why not? 
Select the best..... Why is it best? 
Which person in the story would you most like to meet? 
WAS... ..00000 good or bad? Why? 


What do you think will happen to .......... Why do you think so? 


1-6 


Synthesis - Using parts to create an original whole 


What would it be like to live..... 
Pretend you are..... 

Write a different ending. 

What would have happened if... 
Design a..... 


Evaluation - Making judgements 


Could this story have really happened? Why or why not? 
Select the best..... Why is it best? 

Which person in the story would you most like to meet? 
Was..........g00d or bad? Why? 

What do you think will happen to .......... Why do you think so? 


Awol 


BUILDING _COMPREHENSION_ SKILLS 
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Directed Reading-Thinking Activity (DRTA 


1. Make predictions: The teacher after carefully reading 
the story identifies several predetermined stop points where 
students will be asked to make predictions. The following 
sample questions may be used: 


After title: What do you think this story will be about? 


After each stop point: What do you think now? What makes 
you say that? 


Before conclusion: How do you think the story will end? 
After the story: Why did it end this way? 


2. Read to verify: Students read after making predictions 
to verify or alter original predictions. 


Note: A variation of this strategy is called the Directed 
Listening Thinking Activity (DLTA). This method is commonly 
used with primary grades because the teacher reads the story 
aloud. 


Pre-Reading Plan (PREP : 


1. Have students read title and first two paragraphs: 
This allows for activation of background knowledge. Choose 
a topic or story concept you wish to explore and pose 
questions such as: 


Tell me what comes to mind when you hear 


What do you think of 


What might you see, hear, feel, 


2. Reflect on initial associations: Ask students why 
they answered the way they did. Give them the opportunity to 
explain answers. 


3. Reformulate knowledge: Provide the opportunity for 
children to revise their original responses. 


Questioning Techniques 


See "The Art of Questioning" handout. 


Question Analysis 


Help students to analyze the types of questions they will have 
to answer upon completion of the reading task. 


Right There: The answer is stated directly in the book 


Think and Search: The answer is in the book but must be 
put together from the text information 


Author and You: The answer must be formed "in my head" 
based on the information the author has provided 

On My Own: The answer is not in the text and must be 
created "in my head" 
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BUILDING VOCABULARY KNOWLEDGE 


Concept Webs 
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Word Wheel 


California Learning Record 


Adapted with permission from the Primary Language Record (PLR), developed and copyrighted by the Cenure for Language in 
Primary Education, Webber Row Teachers’ Centre, Webber Row, London SE1 8QW, in 1988 and distributed in the U.S. by 
Heinemann Educational Books, Inc. ISBN 0-435-08516-6 


School Teacher School Year 

Name Grade Level Birth Date 
OCiBoy OI Gir 

Languages understood Languages read 

Languages spoken Languages written 


tails of any aspects of hearing, vision or coor nation 
affecting the child's language/literacy. Give the source 
and date of this information. 


s development 


PART A To be completed during the first quarter 


eee SE Eee ee 


A1 Record of discussion between child's parent(s) and class teacher (PLR Handbook, pages 12-13) 


Signed Parent(s) Teacher 


Date 


i 


A2 Record of languagelliteracy conference with child (PLR Handbook, pages 14-15) 


Date 


nnn ttt tats 


Published as a component of Portfolio Assessment and Chapter 1: The California Learning Record, a project funded by the Compensa- 
tory Education Office, Califomia Department of Education. Dr. Mary A. Barr, (619-534-4430) and Dr. Jacqueline Cheong, (415-565-3078) 
co-directors. 


PART B 1o be completed during the second and/or third quarter and to include information from 
ail teachers currently teaching the child. 


Child as a language user (one or more languages) (PLR Handbook, pages 17-18) 


Teachers may want to refer to the Bilingual Education Handbook, published by and available from the Califomia 
Department of Education, ISBN 0-801 1-0890-X, in completing each section of the record. 


B1 Talking and listening (PLR Handbook, pages 19-22) 

Please comment on the child's development and use of spoken language in different social and curriculum 
contexts, in English and/or other languages: evidence of talk for learning and thinking; range and variety of talk for 
particular purposes; experience and confidence in talking and Estening with different people in different settings. 


What experiences and teaching have helped/would help development in this area? Record outcomes of any discussion 
with other staff or parent(s). 


B2 Reading (PLR Handbook, pages 23-28) 

Please comment on the child's progress and development as a reader in English and/or other languages: the stage at 
which the child is operating (refer to the reading scales on pages 26-27 of the PLR Handbook); the range, quantity and 
variety of reading in all areas of the curriculum; the child's pleasure and involvement in story and reading, alone or with 
others; the range of strategies used when reading and the child's ability to reflect critically on what is read. 


Published as a component of Portfolio Assessment and Chapter 1: The Califomia Learning Record, a project funded by the Compensa- 
tory Education Office, Califomia Department of Education. Dr. Mary A. Barr, (619-534-4430) and Dr. Jacqueline Cheong, (415-565-3078) 
co-directors. 
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Part C To be completed during the fourth quarter (PLR Handbook, page 35) 


C1 Comments on the record by child's parent(s) 


C2 Record of languagelliteracy conference with child 


C3 Information for receiving teacher 
This section is to ensure that information for the receiving teacher is as up to date as possible. Please comment on 
changes and development in any aspect of the child's learning since Part B was completed. 


What experiences and teaching have hetpedAwould help development? Record outcomes of any discussion with other 
staff, or parent(s). 


Signed: Parent(s) Date: 
Class Teacher 9 ————____ ——__—____—___——-. Date: ___ Se 
Other Staff Contributor(s) Date: 


—— 


a 


Published as a component of Portfolio Assessment and Chapter 1: The Califomia Leaming Record, a project funded by the Compensa- 
tory Education Office, Califomia Departnent of Education. Dr. Mary A. Barr, (619-534-4430) and Dr. Jacqueline Cheong, (415-565-3078) 
co-directors. 
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; (continued) 


oo? 


What experiences and teaching have helped/would help development in this area? Record outcomes of any discussion 
with other staff or parent(s). 
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B3 Writing (PLR Handbook, pages 29-34) 

Please comment on the child's progress and development as a writer in English and/or other languages: the degree of 
confidence and independence as a writer; the range, quantity and variety of writing in all areas of curriculum; the child's 
pleasure and involvement in writing both narrative and non-narrative, alone and in collobaration with others; the influence 
of reading on the child’s writing; growing understanding of written language, its conventions and spelling. 


What experiences and teaching have helped/would help development in this area? Record outcomes of any discussion 
with other staff or parent(s). 


eee eee ener ————— 


Signed: Class Teacher Date; 


Other Staff Contributor(s) Date: 


Published as a component of Portfolio Assessment and Chapter 1: The Califomia Leaming Record, a project funded by the Compensa- 
tory Education Office, California Department of Education. Dr. Mary A. Barr, (619-534-4430) and Dr Jacqueline Cheong, (415-565-3078) 
co-directors. 


DOMAINS OF WRITING 


Sensory/Descriptive 
Intent: to describe in vivid detail; express individual 
feelings 


Examples: 
journal entry 
diary entry 
personal letter 
poem 
monologue 
dialogue 
advertising copy 
character sketches 


Imaginative/Narrative 
Intent: to tell what happens; real or imaginary; to put in 
time sequence 


Examples: 
anecdotes 
captions to cartoon 
dialogue 
monologue 
diary entry 
scripts 
biographical and autobiographical sketches 
short stories 
folk tales 
myths 


Practical/Informative 
Intent: to present basic information clearly 


Examples: 
lecture/class notes 
directions/steps in a process 
self-evaluation statements 
news report 
accident report 
business letters 
application 
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Analytical/Expository 
Intent: to explain, analyze, persuade 


Examples: o on 


editorial J Fe. 
letter to editor “ : Ye C LV 


speech oa ; ND SOrACL ! 
dialogue to persuade “ _ ? (] 
reviews and reports 
research paper --——~ 
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Alexander and the Wind-Up Mouse 
by Leo Lionni 


* ~ 
eC veers) Hai A mouse!" There was a scream. Then a crash. 
Cups, saucers, and spoons were flying in all directions. 


Alexander ran for his hole as fast as his little legs would carry him. 


All Alexander wanted was a few crumbs and yet 
everytime they saw him they would scream for help 


or chase him with a broom. 


One day, when there was no one in the house, Alexander heard a squeak in Annie's 


room. He sneaked in and what did he see? Another Mouse. 


But not an ordinary mouse like himself. Instead of legs it had two little wheels, 


and on its back there was a key. 


“Who are you?” asked Alexander. 

“I am Willy the wind-up mouse, Annie's favorite toy. They wind me 
to make me run around in circles, they cuddle me, and at night I sleep 
on a soft white pillow between the doll and a woolly teddy bear. 


Everyone loves me.” 


"They don't care much for me." said Alexander sadly. But he was happy 


to have found a friend. “Let's go to the kitchen and look for crumbs,” he said. 


"Oh, I can't,” said Willy. “I can only move when they wind me. 


But I don't mind. Everybody loves me." 


ere ae se pee 


Alexander, too, came to love Willy. He went to visit him whenever he could. 
He told him of his adventures with brooms, flying saucers, and mousctraps. 
Willy talked about the penguin, the woolly bear, and mostly about Annie. 


The two fricnds spent many happy hours together. 


But when he was alone 

in the dark of his hideout, 
Alexander thought of Willy 
with envy. 

"Ah!" he sighed. “Why 
can't I be seintig 
mouse like Willy 


and bef ‘cuddled and loved.” 


One day Willy told a strange story. “I've heard,” he whispered mysteriously. 


“that in the garden, at the end of the pebblepath, close to the blackberry 


bush, there lives a magic lizard who can change one animal into another." 


“Do you mean," said Alexander, “that he could change me into 


a wind-up mouse like you?” 


That very afternoon Alexander went into the garden and ran to the end of 
the path. “Lizard, lizard,” he whispered. And suddenly there stood 


before him, full of the colors of flowers and butterflies, a large lizard. 


"Is it true that you could change me into a wind-up mouse?" asked Alexander 


in a quivering voice. 
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“When the moon is round,” said the lizard, “bring me a purple pebble.” 


For days and days Alexander searched the garden for 
a purple pebble. In vain. He found yellow pebbles and 
blue pebbics and grecn pebbles--but not one tiny 


purple pebble. 


At last, tired and hungry, -he returned to the 

és Pactridf a 
house. In a comer of the- pantry he saw a box full of 
old toys, and there, between blocks and broken dolls, 


was Willy. “What happened?" said Alexander, surprised. 


Willy told him a sad story. It had been Annie's birthday. 
There had been a party and everyone had brought a gift. 
"The next day,” Willy sighed, “many of the old toys were 
dumped in this box. We will all be thrown away.” 
Rexander Was almost in tears. "Poor, 

poor Willy!" he thought. But then 

suddenly something caught his eye. 

Could it really be...? Yes it was! 


It was a little purple pebble., 


All excited, he ran to the garden, the precious 
pebble tight in his arms. There was a full moon. 
out ‘of breath, Alexander stopped near the 


blackherry bush. "Lizard, lizard, in the bush," 


Ste 


he os, The teaves rusticd and 
there stood t éjizard. “The moon is round, 
the pebble found,” said the lizard. "Who or 


what do you wish to be?" 


"l want to be..."Alexander stopped. 

Then suddenly he said, “Lizard, lizard, 

could you change Willy into a mouse like me?" 
The lizard blinked. There was a blinding 


light. And then all was quiet. The purple pebble 
/ 


was gone. 


Alexander ran back to the 


house as fast as he could. 


The box was there, but alas it was empty. "Too late," he thought. 


and with a heavy heart he went to his hole in the baseboard. 


Something squeaked! Cautiously Alexander moved 
closer to the hole. There was a mouse inside. “Who 
are you?" said Alexander, a little frightened. 


“My name is Willy," said the mouse. 


"Willy!" cried Alexander. "The lizard...the lizard did it!” 
He hugged Willy and then they ran to the garden path. 


And there they danced until dawn. 
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THE BASAL VS. WHOLE LANGUAGE 


BASAL READERS 


Behaviorist Model 
Transmission Model 

Focus on 1 Cueing System 

Part to Whole 
Teacher-Centered 
Individualistic 

Teacher as Authority 
Edited/Adapted/Formula Stories 
Reading in Isolation 

Focus on Surface Structure 
Standardized/Objective Testing 
Perfection 

Words in Isolation 
Reductionistic 

External Motivation 
Uniformity 


Passive Student 


WHOLE LANGUAGE 


Constructivist Model 
Transaction Model 

Focus on 4 Cueing Systems 
Whole to Part 
Student-Centered 
Community of Learners 
Text as Authority 
Authentic Literature 
Integration 

Focus on Deep Structure 
Miscue Analysis/Portfolios 
Approximation 

Words in Context 

Holistic 

Internal Motivation 
Diversity 

Active Student 
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Section 1: Vocabulary 
¢ Read each sentence below. Choose the word or words that mean the same as the 
underlined word in each sentence. Mark your answer by filling in the correct circle. 


1. With a barely audible whistling 4. Once the storm ended, the 
sound, the curious dolphin swam turbulent ocean became 
toward me. tranquil and still. 

(a) long winded (@) tidal 

(©) happening at regular intervals (6) violent 

(©) high pitched @ peaceful; calm 
able to be heard @) wavy movement 


2. The diligent scientist spent the 5. The porpoise was playful but 
better part of the evening preparing careful not to capsize our 
a lecture on killer whales, which little boat. 
she was to present the next day. (@ splash water into 
®© hard working (&) follow behind; trail 
(6) brilliant; intelligent (¢) approach very closely 


(c) exhausted @ overturn or knock upside down 
@) arrogant; haughty 


3. A shark can be detected near 
the surface of the water by 
its dorsal fin. 

(a) imposing or frightening 

@ pertaining to the back 
(©) limited in size 
@ 


relating to salt water 
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SUBTEST 10 


Section 2: Comprehension 


FORM A 


Read the following selection from Guardian Angel of the Air Well by Robert Hamilton, 
then answer the questions that follow by filling in the correct circles. 


We lived in another apartment then, a 
dozen blocks away. Like a number of city 
buildings, this one had an air well, an 
indented space where the building came up 
against its neighbor. 

The air well was also a direct pipeline to our 
neighbors on the first floor, especially in 
summer. We hardly knew the Benedettis to 
speak to in the hallway, but we knew them 
intimately through the air well. Mr. and Mrs. 
Benedetti were in their early 50’s, had three 
nearly grown children, and Girard, age four. 
Girard was spoiled by all of them. We had 
moved into the building in December, and 
even through closed windows we heard 
Girard’s shouts and demands. When spring 
came and the windows were opened, we 
began living on a firing line. 

“T can’t standthat all summer,’’ Marion 

‘We've got to do 
thing-~ 7p 

““What?”’ I asked. — 

“IT don’t know,” she said, ‘‘but Girard is 
part of our lives, so he’s part of our 
responsibility.’’ 


Marion feels Girard is part of their 
lives now because ___ 

(a) he is only four years old 

(b) it is summertime 


\ @ they hear him all the time 
@ 


the Benedettis already have three 
grown children 


} 
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7. What type of figurative language is 


10. 


© © © ess 


the following sentence from the 
story? 

The air well was also a direct 
pipeline to our neighbors. 

© metaphor 

(©) hyperbole 
(©) simile 
@ 


personification 


e mood of this passage is 


(a) lonely (b) gleeful 
@) annoyed @) thoughtful 
4 


at happens after spring comes? 
The noises in the air well 
become louder. 

Girard shouts more often 

than before. 

The narrator moves into 

the building. 

Marion speaks to the Benedettis 
in the hallway. 


Why do the Benedettis spoil Girard? 
(a) because they are in their 

early 50’s 
@ because he is the youngest child 
(©) because they live on the 

first floor 
@) because he is a boy 


Vocabulary Correct 
Comprehension Correct 
Total Score 
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‘Suellen Just Wants. 
to Learn to Read’ 


= The public kindergarten will only teach 19 
letters of the alphabet—no reading allowed. 
A mother, angry but resigned, opts for 
private school. 


By SONJA LYNN JACOBS 
[= fall, Suellen was 5 years old and starting kindergar- 


ten. She looked forward to learning to read, but when I, . 


her mother, took her to our local public school, we 
discovered that her teacher had no intention of teaching 
reading. Instead, the 30 students in her class would be 
working on the alphabet, even though almost every 
5-year-old I’ve ever met already knows it. The school 
wanted to give detailed attention to each letter, so they 
would cover only 19 of them; there just wasn’t time, they 
said: to cover all 26. Her teacher assured me that “the 
letters we don’t do are the least important ones.” 

Poor Suellen! How could she read with only 19 letters? 

After two weeks at this school, when I went to pick her up 
she would come out of the class looking around in anxiety, 
then run up to me. When I asked her what she did each day 
in school, she covered her face with her hands in frustration. 
“Oh!” She would say. “My teacher keeps telling me to sit 
still, and then she tells us things I already know!” 

One might think that such a slow-starting school would 
be in a district with low achievement scores. Not so; this is 
the prestigious Irvine school district. Turtle Rock Elemen- 
tary serves a neighborhood populated by professionals and 
university families. Why the school’s parents did not rebel 
is amystery. 

Suellen just wanted to learn to read! Was this too much 
to ask? With her complaints, my own public school history 
came’ back to me: the crowded classrooms, the teacher 
lecturing about rote matters, and no one really caring 
whether you learned quickly as long as you didn't fall 
behind. When you're a bright child in a public school, you 
learn early that school is a place where you draw pictures 
on your desk and watch the clock. 

Last fall at our local public elementary school, I saw this 
history re-enacted: a powerless child, consigned to sitting 
still and pretending to listen, reciting things she’d known a 
long time as if they were new. I spoke to her teacher, who 
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informed me that most of the other parents didn’t want 
their children to read in kindergarten, that there was no 
support for a change in curriculum and that if we didn’t 
like this school’s method, we could leave. So we did. I 
found a small private school where the teacher planned for 
her kindergartners to read, and enrolled Suellen. 

It was a pinch for us financially, and I'm irritated at 
having to pay twice—once through taxes, once through 
tuition—for Suellen’s school. But at the new school, 
Suellen is in a small class where each child gets individual 
attention. Her teacher is concerned about her development 
and anxious that all the children in the class are 
intellectually engaged by the school’s program. 

And Suellen is reading now, just a few months later. 
What a joy it is to see her, quietly sitting in her bedroom, 
sounding out the words in a simple Dr. Seuss book. She 
loves school now. I guess it’s a success story. ; 

Yet in the back of my mind, there’s still anger. I’m angry 
at the public school administrators who wreck our school 
system by taking ‘away the intellectual challenge. I'm 
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angry with Bill Clinton. It’s bad enough that he’s against 
school choice, but Clinton’s placement of his daughter in 
private school appalls me. Now my tax dollars go not only 
to support Suellen’s vacant berth at the local public school, 
but are supporting Shelsea’s chance to go the Sidwell 
Friends prep school. Is this justice? 

While bureaucrats and politicians fritter away time and 
money on “solutions” that amount to nothing more than 
reaffirming the status quo, Suellen is maturing. I cannot 
put her growth on hold until they come up with an answer. 

School choice through a voucher system would do more 
than give parents who put their children in private school 
a cost break. It would force the public schools to concern 
themselves with results, to listen to parents and to teach 
children. These are three things they no longer adequately 
do; and three things that encompass almost their entire 
original job description. 


Sonja-Lynn Jacob, a mother of two in Irvine, is a 
free-lance writer. 


Vocabulary Self-Selection Strate VSS 


After reading the story find a word to learn more about 

Have the group predict what the word means 

Narrow to just a few predictions 

Refine the meaning by using the context, dictionary or 
glossary. 

5. Students record word and meaning in vocabulary log 


Se 


Vocabulary Log or Journal 


Used to note word and meaning or graphic representation 
May be organized alphabetically or by subject matter 
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Word _Sleuthing 

Students can be encouraged to investigate where certain words 
came from. This easily leads to discussions of other 
cultures. 

Examples: 

Dutch: cookie, sleigh, waffle 

French: prairie, chowder 

Spanish: tornado, cafeteria 


Word of the Day or Word of the Week 


Choose a word for students to learn or allow students to bring 
in words to share with the class. 


Jodi McClay 


HAVE FUN WITH WORDS!! 


Have Students Rewrite Famous Songs: For instance, ask groups 
of students to collectively write new words to “Row Row Row Your 
Boat", using synonyms. 


Engage in Games and Puzzles..... Boggle, Scrabble, Crossword 
Puzzles 


Look for Oxymorons: figure of speech which contains a self 
contradiction: 


Jumbo Shrimp Civil War 

Old News Inside Out 

Flat Busted Same Difference 
Pretty Ugly Dry Ice 

Final Draft Random Order 
Recorded Live Student Teacher 


Look for Palindromes: words spelled the same backwords or 
forwards: 


Madam Radar 
Kinnikinnik Able I was ere I saw Elba. (Naploleon) 
redivider sensuousness 


Find phrases that turn out to mean the opposite of what 
you think they mean: 

Put_your best foot forward - We have a good foot, a better 
foot, we don't have a third-and best-foot. It's our better 
foot that we want to put forward. "Put your best foot 
forward is akin to "May the best team win." Usually there 
are only two teams in the contest. 

A_non-stop flight - Never get on one of these. You'll never get 
down. 

A_hot-water_heater_- Why heat hot water? 

A_hot cup of coffee - Who cares if the cup is hot? Surely we 
mean a cup of hot coffee. 

Doughnut holes - Aren't these little treats really doughnut 
balls? The holes are what's left in the original 
doughnut. 
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Keep_a stiff upper lip - When we are disappointed or afraid, 
which lip do we try to control? The lower lip, of course, 


is the one we are trying to keep from quivering. 

Put_on_ your shoes and socks - This is an exceedingly difficult 
maneuver. Most of us put on our socks first, then our 
Shoes. 

They're head over heels in love - That's nice, but we do almost 
everything head over heels. If we are trying to create an 
image of people doing cartwheels and somersaults, why 
don't we say, They're heels over head in love? 


Check out the longest word: 
1,913 letters! 


Have students brainstorm and come up with as many 
words, beginning with sn, and having to do with the nose: 


snot sneeze snort snore sniff 
sniffle snuff snuffle snarl Snivel 
snoot snout sneer snicker 


Identify words that have been used in rhymes: 


Jeepers Creepers Holy Moly Low Blow 

High and Dry Humpty Dumpty Wheeler-Dealer 

Go with the Flow Razzle Dazzle Roly-Poly 
Look for: 


Most letters with one vowel - strengths 


Repeated Vowels - Mississippi (eleven letters, four i’s) 

Alphabet Words - Overstuffed/Understuffed (contain 4 
consecutive letters of the alphabet - rsti) 

Most Consecutive Letter Pairs - bookkeeper 

Letter Words - Essay (SA), Enemy (NMB), Excellency (XLNC), 
Expediency (KPDNC) 


Most_meanings - Set (almost 200 definitions), Run (85) 
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3,000 paper cranes: 
Children’s literature 
for remedial readers 


Children’s literature can provide motivation, pleasure, and 
involvement, thus improving the performance and self image of 


remedial readers. 


Marjorie P. Shumaker 
Ronald C. Shumaker 


During the 1985-86 school year, the 
6th grade remedial readers in the Key- 
stone Schools, Knox, Pennsylvania, 
read Sadako and the Thousand Paper 
Cranes (Dell, 1977). Given that year's 
concern over nuclear war and the anni- 
versary of the bombing of Hiroshima, 
Eleanor Coerr’s book about the experi- 
ence of a Japanese girl who survived 
the bomb engaged the interest of the 
students. 

They responded with sympathy to 
Sadako, a 6th grader like them, whose 
dreams and aspirations are destroyed 
by the leukemia which results from her 
exposure to radiation. This interest led 
them to discuss the issues which clus- 
ter around Sadako’s experience and its 
cause, difficult issues for Americans. 


After discussing the book, writing re- 
sponses, and looking for related read- 
ing materials, the students decided to 
learn to fold the paper cranes which 
Sadako offered for healing, in accord 
with Japanese legend. 

What happened next exceeded any 
reading teacher’s dreams. A school- 
wide project grew out of this unit. Ea- 
ger to share Sadako's powerful story, 
the remedial readers wrote to each 
teacher in the school, urging teachers 
to read the book with their classes. 
Subsequently, groups of students from 
regular classrooms began to ask for in- 
struction in origami so that they could 
also make paper cranes. With the art 


teacher’s help, Keystone students made - 


1,000 paper cranes and voted to send 


them to Hiroshima for placement on | 


the Sadako memorial. 

With that, interest spread throughout 
the school. Administrators and secre- 
taries joined in. Eventually parents and 
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townspeople began to participate. An- 
other 1,000 cranes went to Moscow to 
show the community’s desire for 
peace. With the momentum going, a 
third 1,000 cranes departed for Wash- 
ington, DC. President Reagan's letter 
of response to the remedial 6th graders 
and a letter of thanks from the mayor 
of Hiroshima thrilled the entire com- 
munity. These letters seemed to be a 
triumphant climax to the project. 
Instead, an area newspaper found 
out about the Sadako project. Soon, 
the remedial readers were front page 
news. That publicity led to interviews 
with area radio and TV stations. Then 
a nearby bookstore arranged a display 
of books about Japan and Hiroshima 
and invited the remedial readers to 
teach origami to shoppers in the mall 


where the store is located. At the ze- | 
nith of this excitement and activity, the - 


school was contacted by the Associ- 
ated Press, and the story of the Sadako 
project was carried by its wire service. 

On the face of it, this may seem to be 
just a successful, and lucky, reading 
project of the type which often happens 
in elementary schools. What made it 
unique and wonderful, however, was 
the fact that it was the creation of reme- 
dial readers, who suddenly emerged 


from their usual place in the academic’ 


shadows. 

Stars of the school for a time, they 
were invited to read Sadako aloud to 
younger students. They went from 
room to room, teaching new skills (and 
writing and reading directions) to stu- 
dents who usually patronize readers in 
the remedial program. They wrote let- 


ters and reports; they read everything ; 


they could find about Hiroshima, Ja- 
pan, and origami. 

They caught the admiring attention 
of adults. They explained, they lis- 
tened, they answered questions, and 
they talked with reporters. They read 
articles about themselves in newspa- 
pers. In the responses from famous 


politicians far away, they discovered. 


that reading and writing mean power 
in the world outside of classrooms. In, 

sum, they excelled in a language expe- 

rience which they will never forget. 


Breaking the cycle of failure 
Books like Sadako can accomplish all 
we hope to achieve in remedial pro- 
grams. They can revitalize and enrich 
the experience of remedial readers. 
Especially in the intermediate grades, 
they can help to break the cycle of fail- 
ure which often disables students who 
are equipped to succeed in other areas 
of study. ” 

After years of assignment to remedi- 
ation, many intermediates see them- 

Ives as deficient. They approach the 
reading room réluctantly, no longer 
believing that more skill drills, more 
reading games, more exercises at work 
stations, or more: isolated work on 
phonic or spelling rules can do any- 


“thing for them. : 


-«Freed from ritls whose purpose 
they may not see arid from materials 
whose relevance they doubt, such stu- 
dents can find a new frame of refer- 
ence for reading. Great stories by 
serious writers can disarm student re- 
sistance and begin the process of re- 
building self concepts. 

Changing that frame of reference 
can release power. Many classroom 
teachers can testify that the introduc- 


ction of Language Experience tech- 


niques improves reading pleasure and 
competence. Shifting to indirect tech- 
niques in remediation can produce 
equally rewarding changes in the per- 
formance and the attitudes of remedial 
readers. Children’s literature is an ef- 
fective and accessible way to accom- 
plish that shift. 

The very format of literary works is 
liberating for remedial students. A pa- 
perback volume or library copy of a 
book excites and challenges them. It is 


‘not a textbook, not a workbook; it is a 
‘real book, the kind they see in the 
hands of adults and classmates. Carry- 
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iny it..tchey feel themselves participants 
"int the academic community. Reading 
it, they feel included in valuable edu- 
cational activity. It becomes an impor- 
tant recognition, a symbol of 
acceptance and worth. 

Using children’s literature communi- 
cates that acceptance and recognition; 
it also suggests the teacher's expecta- 
tions. By the intermediate grades, re- 
medial readers may have accepted a 
low level of teacher expectations in 
reading. Ability grouping for reading 
instruction has obvious value, but it 
clearly sends negative messages to 
struggling readers—messages of lim- 
ited potential and low expectation. As 
a result, remedial readers are often iso- 
lated from the literature based activi- 
ties of more accomplished classmates. 

Apart from grouping, busy class- 
room teachers may simply lack the 
time to develop literature units for the 
small group of deficient students in a 
typical classroom. Literature may 
come to seem the province of the good 
students, while those with reading 
problems trudge through less stimulat- 
ing materials, some of which are obvi- 
ously designed for younger, less 
mature readers. 

With today’s heightened awareness 
of the positive and negative power of 
teacher expectations, Collins's view is 
appropriate: “It is senseless to hand 
children pre-packaged, specially de- 
signed reading materials when there 
are so many relevant fessons to be 
plucked from the writings of great au- 
thors” (Collins and Tamarkin, 1982, p. 

156.) 


Reading acquires a personality 

Children’s literature in remedial! pro- 
grams introduces great authors to 
children who might not otherwise en- 
counter them. Identifiable writers re- 
place the anonymous authorship of 
basal readers and prepackaged materi- 
als. “Reading” acquires a name, a face, 
and a personality. Remedial readers es- 


pecially need this humanization of 
reading. 

Interest in great authors, living or 
dead, inspires more reading —biogra- 
phies and histories, for example—to 
enrich the child's sense that reading 
and writing do indeed function impor- 
tantly outside of school contexts. 
Again the frame of reference changes 
as reading becomes less institutional, 
more human and personal. 

An encounter with serious writers 
pays other dividends. The writing abil- 
ity of students is enhanced by reading, 
discussing, and comparing the styles 
and vocabularies of professionals. Re- 
medial students often lack control of 
conventions of written language. Some 
come from backgrounds in which 
reading is not an ordinary part of life; 
they are not used to seeing people 
read. Others may have had little expe- 
rience of reading aloud, thereby miss- 
ing a formative shaper of linguistic 
behavior. 

Many students in remedial programs 
in lower socioeconomic areas are not 
intellectually defective; they simply 
lack conventional control of written 
language forms. Completely compe- 
tent in the oral use of their home dia- 
lect, they find the syntactic and 
stylistic patterns of written discourse 
to be virtually a second dialect. 

As school continues, they are in- 
creasingly frustrated by the inability to 
decode and encode these written con- 
ventions. Frustrated readers, fumbling 
writers, they must re-enter the process 
of language development which comes 
easily to their linguistically advan- 
taged peers. 

Here is another cycle of defeat and 
exclusion into which children’s litera- 
ture can powerfully intervene. Writing 
theorists see important uses for signifi- 
cant literature in the improvement of 
writing. As Graves expresses it (1983, 
p. 67): 

All children need literature. Children 

who are authors need it even more. 


‘ . ren i . 4 
[When] children write daily and across with today’s confusi 
the curriculum, their need for informa- Judy Brome for example treats the 


tion is raised significantly. They need to . 
be surrounded th poerry, stories, in- Whirl of early adolescence, of develop- 


formation books, biography, science ing sexuality, and of generational con- 
and history, imaginative and factual , flict in the unique, forms encountered 
books. The children need to hear, speak, by today’s students. Katherine Pater- 


and read literature. Literature provides Ret oops 
more than facts. It provides drama, on's Bridge to Terebithia (Avon, 1977) 


problem-solving, and precise language. 1 Doris Buchanan Smith's A Taste of 
Best of all it is \ written by authors who Blackberries (Crowell, 1973) can help 
ite with voices dil- * young people to confront the death of a 
ferent from those usually found in text- friend without moralizing or passing 
, judgment on the conduct of people in 
While Graves is speaking of regular the face of mortality. Children’s need 
students, it is important to transfer his . to protect themselves from sexual ad- 
argument to remedial reading. Chil-' vances is treated sensitively in Oralee 
dren who are intermediate remedial « Wachter’s No More Secrets for Me (Lit- 
readers need literature most of all. For tle, Brown, 1983).'The main character 
them the encounter with the patterns in Tight Times (Penguin, 1983), by 
and voices of excellent discourse is im- Barbara Shook Hazen, suffers when 
perative. Already at a disadvantage, _ his father loses his job. 
they must be enabled quickly if they These are brave books, troubling for 
are ever to compete. some adults who wish for the simpler 
subjects of other times or for language 
Bibliotherapy . less blunt than contemporary usage 
Access to the world of contemporary employs, These books, however, touch 
literature offers still another reward, ‘the sensitivities of intermediate stu- 
one less tangible and demonstrable but ‘dents. They evoke the life circum- 
perhaps even more important than the stances of remedial readers and their 
linguistic factors. Many remedial friends. Without denying the value of 
readers come from troubled personal past classics or the joy of fantasy and 
situations. Remedial teachers see folklore, it must be said that remedial - 
many children who fall behind their. readers respond strongly to modern, 
fellows during troubled periods in their ‘ realistic, problem oriented fiction. 
lives, slip behind grade level, and need § There are many beautifully written 
remediation to catch up. For them, lit- books to help students to deal with cur- 
erature can supply a potent form of rent social problems—child abuse, 
bibliotherapy. sexual abuse, divorce, drugs, or unem- 
Great books for children deal with ployment. Specialists in children’s lit- 
human experience, with the joy and .érature know the therapeutic value of 


_ sorrow, the pleasure and pain of grow- ..these books; reading specialists can 


ing up. While children’s classics from ‘add that remedial readers are espe- 
the past sometimes inculcate moral’ cially likely to need that therapy. 
views or reinforce social codes of con- 

duct, writing for children today often Acquisition vs. learning 

has a different emphasis. Aware that , In remedial reading programs, then, 
today's children often lack the emo-__ literature supplies multiple benefits. It 
tional support and family stability offers neutral ground, free of class- 
which helped previous generations to room competition, grouping, and 
face problems and changing social grades. It emphasizes the worth of re- 
conditions, contemporary authors con- medial activity. It evokes the past, pro- 
sciously try to help readers to cope jects present issues, and suggests 


- girategies for enduring and overcom- 
ing painful life situations and transi- 
tions. It enhances the child’s self 
concept and reduces the isolation of 
the struggling student. Finally, it has 
the look, sound, and rhythm of lan- 
guage as used by masters. Unlike the 
artificial language constructs of work- 
books, unlike the anonymous voices of 
textbooks, this is real language, the 
potent medium of writing and reading. 

These claims for children’s literature 
in remedial programs have a sound lin- 
guistic and pedagogical basis. Funda- 
mental to that base is a widely 
accepted linguistic distinction between 
two ways of gaining knowledge about 


afin uage. 

The first of these, “acquisition,” is 
the natural process by which children 
master their native language. While 
this process is only partly understood, 
it is clear that children are not taught 
their native tongue; rather, by trial and 
error, they abstract the patterns of lan- 
guage from their linguistic environ- 
ment. They construct the language for 
themselves, deriving rules of sound 
patterning, word creation, sentence 
formation, and sociolinguistic eti- 
quette with little intervention from 


adult rule givers. 
Ay The second process of gaining 

knowledge about language is con- 
scious and deliberate; called “learn- 
ing,” this is a secondary process of 
mastering “rules” as prescribed by an 
authority outside oneself —teacher, 
textbook, or cassette tape. “Learning” 
occurs after a child has already “ac- 
quired” sophisticated control of lan- 
guage. 

In the acquisition mode, humans 
show efficient and rapid language de- 
velopment, whether as children or as 
adults acquiring a second language to 
survive in an alien linguistic environ- 
ment. In the learning mode, by con- 
trast, development tends to be slow and 
uneven, interrupted by attention to 
metalanguage and rules. 


In acquisition, the learner can focus 
on meaning and comprehension. In 
learning, on the other hand, conscious- 
ness must be divided between the lin- 
guistic task and the framework of 
description and terminology which 
surrounds the task. 

This distinction between learning 
and acquisition comes from the work 
of Krashen and Terrell (1983), who 
have also considered its pedagogical 
implications. It argues for a holistic 
approach to language teaching, recog- 
nizing that isolated practice of discrete 
linguistic components contributes little 
to language development. It implies, 
that is, a pedagogy which enables ac- 
quisition. 

This will not seem new or exotic to 
teachers familiar with the Language 
Experience Approach. Sheridan re- 
cently explored the transfer of acquisi- 
tion theory to the teaching of reading 
in general (1986, p. 502): 


In a reading acquisition activity, the 
mood of the classroom must change 
from a place where accuracy is impor- 
tant and errors corrected, to a place 
where the reader is allowed free rein to 
acquire in his or her own way. First of 
all, in an acquisition mode, the reader 
selects reading material which includes 
real children’s books, real magazines, 
comic books, etc. The materials must be 
of interest to the readers and, impor- 
tantly, must contain a range and variety 
of reading levels, so that they provide in- 
put just slightly beyond the reader's level 
of acquired competence. 


Sheridan goes on to consider the 
present emphasis on learning in read- 
ing, programs and concludes that “read- 
ing acquisition —reading for meaning 
without being overly concerned with 
word-by-word accuracy—is a vital 
cognitive exercise. Its place in the 
reading program is not only justifiable 
but absolutely necessary” (p. 503). 
Language acquisition theory provides 
refreshing support for the integrated 
method of teaching reading called 
LEA. It explains why holistic tech- 


niques produce results, undergirding 
what many teachers know from experi- 
ence —that reading ability increases in a 


rich environment of language activity, . 
that there is little transfer from isolated: 


drills to the integrated act of reading. 

Together, acquisition theory and 
LEA make a strong case for the use of 
literature in remedial reading pro- 
grams. Children’s literature offers high 
interest, excellent models, real lan- 
guage use, and a rich linguistic envi- 
ronment from which to abstract 
language skills. It also sets up positive 
expectations, urging children to as- 
pire, rather than to linger in materials 
2 or 3 years below their grade level. 


Method of teaching reading, a Euro- 
pean variant of LEA, Sullivan stresses 
two particularly relevant points. As- 
serting the current cognitive view that, 
pedagogy must find ways to personal- 
ize instruction for young learners, she 
explains that “all cognitive acts, in- 
cluding reading, are influenced by per- 
sonal ideas about life” (1986, p. 667). 

Then, pleading the cause of holistic 
pedagogical strategies like the Global . 
Method, she continues: “during an era. 
in which skills are developed at the ex- : 
pense of content, a careful look at 
ways of integrating content with skills 
of reading and writing is of primary 
importance” (p. 668). 

Children's literature satisfies both of 


§ 


Sullivan's points. It personalizes and 
integrates remedial teaching of read- 
ing. 

_ Certainly the use of children’s litera- 
ture will not always produce the spec- 


 tacular resultS of the Sadako project. 


Still, its use in remedial programs will 
strengthen the relevance of the activity 
to the interests and lives of the readers. 
Remedial readers should share with 
readers of all skill levels the contact 
with magnetic authors and significant 
content. 
. The experience of reading in school 
‘should be active, pleasurable, and mo- 
tivational. To accomplish all of these 


: goals, literature written for children 
Assessing the benefits of the Global 


should be at the center of any remedial 
reading program. 


Marjorie Shumaker is a reading spe- 
cialist with the Keystone School Dis- 
trict, Knox, Pennsylvania. Ronald 
Shumaker teaches literature and lin- 
guistics at Clarion University, Clar- 
ion, Pennsylvania. 
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Poster sets on reading 

Two new poster series are available from the Children's Book Council in New 
York. The set called “Any place, any time, reading time” includes four images 
by American children’s book artists Nancy Carlson, Loreen Leedy, Emily Mc- 
Cully, and Rosemary Wells. The second set, entitled “Peace, has been done by 
four internationally known artists, Mitsumasa Anno (Japan), Leonard Baskin 
(U.S.), Felipe Davalos (Mexico), and Lisbeth Zwerger (Austria). 

For information, send a business size self addressed envelope with US22¢ 


stamp to: The Children’s Book Council, 


USA, Attention: Materials Brochure. 


67 Irving Place, New York NY 10003, 
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Other Topics 


Synthesis of Research 
on Grade Retention 


Although grade retention is widely practiced, it 
does not help children to “catch up.” Retained 
children may appear to do better in the short 
term, but they are at much greater risk for future 
failure then their equally achieving, non-retained peers. 


etaining students in grade is of- 
Re» used aS a means to raise 

educatonal standards. The as- 
sumption is that by catching up on 
prerequisite skills, students should be 
less at risk for failure when they go on 
to the next grade. Strict enforcement 
of promotion standards at every grade 
is expected both to ensure the compe- 
tence of high school graduates and 
lower the dropout rate because learn- 
ing deficiencies would never be al- 
lowed to accumulate. Despite the pop- 
ular belief that repeating a grade is an 
effective remedy for students who 
have failed to master basic skills, how- 
ever, the large body of research on 
grade retention is almost uniformly 
negative. 


Research Evidence 

The purpose of this article is to sum- 
marize research-based conclusions re- 
garding the effects of grade retention. 
We then address the discrepancy be- 
tween research and practice and con- 
sider alternatives to retention. 

How many students repeat a grade 
in school? Although no national statis- 
tics have been collected on grade re- 
tention, we recently (1989a) analyzed 
data from 13 states and the District of 
Columbia. Our estimate is that 5 to 7 
percent of public school children 


(about 2 children in every classroom 
of 30) are retained in the U.S. annually. 
However, annual statistics are not the 
whole story. A 6 percent annual rate 
year after year produces a cumulative 
rate of nonpromotion greater than 50 
percent. Even allowing for students 
who repeat more than one grade. we 
estimate that by 9th grade approxi- 
mately half of all students in the U.S. 
have flunked at least one grade (or are 
no longer in school). This means that. 
contrary to public perceptions, cur- 
rent grade failure rates are as high as 
they were in the 19th century, before 
the days of social promotion. 


FLU 


Does repeating a grade improve stu- 
dent achievement? In a recent meta- 
analysis of research, Holmes (1989) 
located 63 controlled studies where 
retained students were followed up 
and compared to equally poor- 
achieving students who went directly 
on to the next grade. Fifty-four studies 
showed overall negative effects from 
retention, even on measures of aca- 
demic achievement. This means that 
when retained children went on to the 
next grade they actually performed 
more poorly on average than if they 
had gone on without repeating. Sup- 
pose, for example, that retained and 
control groups both started out at the 
10th percentile on standardized achiev- 
ement tests at the end of 1st grade. The 
retained group was made to repeat 1st 
grade while the control group was 
promoted to 2nd grade. Two years 
later when the retained children com- 
pleted 2nd grade, they might be (on | 
average) at the 20th percentile. How- | 
ever, the control children, who started | 
out equally deficient, would finish 2nd | 
grade achieving ahead of their re- 
tained counterparts by 0.31 standard 
deviation units, or at roughly the 30th 
percentile on average. 

When Holmes selected only the 25 | 
studies with the greatest degree of 


Mia) | statistical control. the negative effect of | 
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retention was again confirmed. In the 
9 positive studies (out of 63), the 
apparent benefit of retention tended 
to diminish over time so that differ- 
ences in performance between re- 
tained and control children disap- 
peared in later grades. 

Does nonpromotion prevent school 
dropouts? In a typical end-of-year 
news story, USA Today Johnson 1988) 
reported that one-quarter of the lst 
graders in a Mississippi community 
would be held back because they 
“can’t read at a Ist-grade level.” Con- 
sistent with the view that retention will 
repair deficient skills and improve stu- 
dents’ life chances, the principal ex- 
plained her decision: ‘In years past, 
those students would have been pro- 
moted to 2nd grade. Then they might 
have dropped out in five, six, or seven 
years.” 

Researchers of the dropout phe- 
nomenon have consistently found a 
significant relationship berween grade 
retention and dropping out—in the 
opposite direction, however, from the 
one imagined bv the Mississippi prin- 
cipal. Dropouts are five times more 
likely to have repeated a grade than 
are high school graduates. Students 
who repeat two grades have a proba- 
bility of dropping out of nearly 100 
percent (Association of California Ur- 
ban School Districts 1985). In the past. 
these findings were ignored because 
poor achievement could be the expla- 
nation for both grade retention and 
dropping out. More recently, Grissom 
and Shepard (1989) conducted three 
large-scale studies, involving from 
20,000 to 80,000 students each. They 
examined the retention-dropout rela- 
tion after controlling for achievement 
and found that with equally poor 
achievement (and controlling for 
other background characteristics asso- 
ciated with dropping out), students 
who repeated a year were 20 to 30 
percent more likely to drop out of 
school. For example, in Austin, Texas, 
African-American males with below av- 
erage achievement have a 45 percent 
chance of dropping out of school: but 
African-American males with identical 
achievement scores who have re- 
peated a vear of school have a 75 
percent chance of leaving school be- 
SX osubsrantially in- 


creased risk for dropping out after 
repeating a grade was found even ina 
large affluent suburban school district 
with only a 4 percent dropout rate. 

What are the emotional effects of 
retention? In a much-quoted study of 
childhood stressors by Yamamoto 
(1980), children rated the prospect of 
repeating a grade as more stressful than 
“wetting in class” or being caught steal- 
ing. Going blind or losing a parent 
were the only two life events that chil- 
dren said would be more stressful than 
being retained. The negative connota- 
tions of being held back pervade the 
American school culture. When Byrnes 
(1989) interviewed children and used 
euphemisms to refer to spending two 
years in the same grade, even lst 
graders said, “Oh, you mean flunk- 
ing.” Eighty-seven percent of the chil- 
dren interviewed said that being re- 
tained made them feel “sad,” “bad,” 
“upset,” or “embarrassed.” Only 6 
percent of retained children gave 
positive answers about how retention 
made them feel, like, ‘you learn 
more,” or “it lets you catch up.” 
Interview transcripts from both high- 
achieving students and retained stu- 
dents revealed a widely shared per- 
ception that retention is a necessary 
punishment for being bad in class or 
failing to learn. 

Holmes’ (1989) synthesis of con- 
trolled studies included nearly 50 
studies with some social or emotional 
outcome measures. On _ average, 
Holmes found that retained students 
do more poorly than matched controls 
on follow-up measures of social ad- 
justment, attitudes toward school, be- 
havioral outcomes, and attendance. 

The above research findings indicate, 
then, that contrary to popular belief, 
repeating a grade actually worsens 
achievement levels in subsequent years. 
The evidence contradicts commonsense 
reasoning that retention will reduce 
school dropout rates; it seems more 
likely that school policies meant to in- 
crease the number of grade retentions 
will exacerbate dropout rates. The neg- 
ative social-emotional consequences of 
repeating represents the only area 
where conventional wisdom is consis- 
tent with research findings: kids have 
always hated being retained. and the 
studies bear rhat our 


Reconciling Research 

and Practice 

Policies of grade retention persist in 
the face of negative evidence because . 
teachers and parents cannot conduct 
controlled experiments. Without con- 
trolled comparisons, retention looks 
as if it works, especially if you believe 
that it does. Consider how the perfor- 
mance of individual retained and con- 
trol children is interpreted by teach- 
ers. A control child does very poorly 
academically, is considered for reten- 
tion, but is socially promoted. Consis- 
tent with the 30th percentile figure | 
quoted from the Holmes (1989) study | 
above, the control child ends up in the | 
bottom half of the class, still strug- ; 
gling. Teachers then say, “If only we : 
had retained him, his performance ; 
would have improved.” Meanwhile. a 
comparable child does repeat, shows 
improvement during the repeat year 
on some skills, but in the next grade 
does even more poorly than the con- 
trol child. Believing that retention 


helps, however, and without being . 


able to see the controlled comparison. | 


teachers accept any improvement dur- , 


ing the repeat year itself as proof that : 


retention works; and about poor per- 
formance in the next grade they say, 
“He would have done even more 
poorly without the extra year,” or “At 


i 
j 
least we tried.” ! 
{ 


Schools are also under considerable 
political pressure to maintain accept- 
ably high levels of grade retention as 


| 


proof of high standards. Public belief in | 


the efficacy of retention creates a pow- 
erful mandate: Flunk poor-achieving 
students for their own good as well as 
society's good. Without a simple way to 
explain to the public that at-risk stu- 
dents are more likely to learn and stay 
in school if not retained, schools may 
sacrifice the best interests of individual 
children to appease popular demands. 

Whar alternatives are there to reten- 
tion? There are numerous wavs [to 


provide extra instructional help fo- ' 


| 


cussed on a student's specific learning - 
needs within the context of normal. - 
grade promotion. Remedial help. be- : 


fore- and after-school programs, sum- 
mer school. instructional aides to 
work with target children in the regu- 
lar classroom. and no-cost peer tutor- 


ing are all more effective than reten- 


tion. Unlike retention, each of these 
solutions has a research base showing 
positive achievement gains for partici- 
pating children over controls. Cross- 
age peer tutoring, for example, where 
an average 5th grade student might 
tutor a 2nd grader who is behind in 
math, shows learning gains for both 
the target students and the mors 
(Hartley 1977). 

One of the fears about social pro- 
motion is that teachers will pass on 
deficient students endlessly as if no 
one had noticed their problem. Rather 
than ban retention but do nothing 
else, creative groups of teachers in a 
few schools have developed staffing 
teams (of regular teachers) to work 
out plans with the next-grade receiv- 
ing teachers about how to address the 
learning difficulties for students who 
otherwise would have been retention 
candidates. Similarly, some schools 
“place” poorly performing students in 
the next grade with a formally agreed 


upon Individualized Educational Plan 
(IEP), akin to the special education 
model of intervention. The decision to 
allow a deficient student to advance to 
the next grade with a plan for special 
help is analogous to prevalent school 
policies for gifted students. Instead of 
double promoting academically gifted 
students, schools keep them in their 
normal grade and provide them with 
enriched instruction. There are two 
reasons enrichment is preferred over 
skipping grades. First, normal grade 
placement is better socially for aca- 
demically able students. Second, these 
able children are not equally advanced 
in every subject, and the amount they 
are ahead does not come in convenient 
nine-month units. Parallel arguments 
can be used to explain why retention 
does not improve achievement but 
promoton plus remediation does. Fi- 
nally, there is reason to believe that 
struggling students need a more in- 
spired and engaging curriculum, one 


Highlights of Research on Grade Retention 


A synthesis of the research on grade retention shows that: 

© Grade failure rates are as high as they were in the 19th century, before the days 
of social promotion: Although annual statistics show only about a 6 percent annual 
rate for retention, year after year that produces a cumulative rate of nonpromotion 
greater than 50 percent. By 9th grade approximately half of all students in the US. 
have flunked at least one grade (or are no longer in school). ~~~ = , 

© Retained children actually perform more poorly on average when they go on to 
the next grade then if they had been promoted without repeating a grade. . 

© Dropouts are five times more likely to have repeated a grade than are high 


school 
of nearly 100 percent. _ 


duates. Students who repeat two grades have a probability of dropping out 


® Children in Yamamoto’s (1 980) study of childhood stressors rated the prospect 


of repeating a grade as more stressful than “wetting in class” or being caught 
stealing. The only two life events they felt would be more stressful than being 
retained were going blind or losing a parent. Both high-achieving and retained 
students interviewed by Byrnes (1989) viewed retention as a necessary punishment 
for being bad in class or failingtoleam. i “* *+- - -. 

@ There are many alternatives to retention that are more effective in helping low 
achievers. These include remedial help, before- and after-school programs, summer 
school, instructional aides to work with target children in the regular classroom, and 


that involves them in solving meaning- 
ful problems, rather than repetitive. 
by-rote drills on basic skills. Outrmoded 
learning theories (e.g., Thorndike’s 
[1972] S-R bonds and behaviorism’s 
programmed instruction |Mager 1962]) 
require children to master component 
skills before they are allowed to go on 
to comprehension and problem solv- 
ing; this theory consigns slow learners 
to school work that is not only boring 
but devoid of any connection to the 
kinds of problems they encounter in 
the real world. 

The second wave of educational re- 
form, exemplified by curricular 
changes in California and the new 
standards of the National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, is based on 
more current learning theory from 
cognitive and constructivist psychol- 
ogy (Resnick 1987, Wertsch 1985), 
which holds that skills cannot be 
learned effectively nor applied to new 
problems unless the skills are learned 
in context. For example, students who 
are given lots and lots of problems to 
solve about how much tile to buy to | 

| 
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floor a room with irregular dimen- 
sions and how much paint to buy are | 
more likely to be better at both multi- 
plication facts and problem solving 
than students who must memorize all 


Remedial help, 
before- and 
after-school 
programs, summer 
school, instructional 
aides to work with 
target children in 


no-cost peer tutoring. Groups of teachers in some schools have developed staffing 
teams to work out plans with the next-grade receiving teachers about how to address 
the learning difficulties for students who otherwise would have been retention 
candidates. Some schools “place” poor performing students in the next grade with 
a formally agreed upon Individualized Educational Plan (IEP), akin to the special 
education model of intervention. . 

© The annual cost to school districts of retaining 2.4 million students per year is 
nearly $10 billion. Summer school costs only approximately $1,300 per student 
compared to $4,051 for a repeated grade. At a wage of $6 an hour for an aide, it 
would take the savings from orily 1.6 retained students to have an extra adult in every 
classroom full time to give extra attention to low achieving students. 
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the regular 
classroom, and 
no-cost peer 

tutoring are all 

more effective 

than retention. | 
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Children rated the 
prospect of 
repeating a grade as 
more stressful than 
“wetting in class” 
or being caught 
stealing. 


their multiplication tables before con- 
fronting even one such problem. 

How much does retention cost? Can 
the dollars saved by not retaining stu- 
dents be reallocated to more effective 
alternatives? Based on an annual reten- 
tion rate of 6 percent and a per pupil 
cost of $4.051 (U.S. Department of 
Education, Center for Education Statis- 
tics), we estimated that U.S. school 
districts spend nearly $10 billion a 
year to pay for the extra year of school- 
ing necessitated by retaining 2.4 mil- 
lion students (see study cited in au- 
thor’s note at end of article). 

Ten billion dollars would go a long 
way to pay for remedial programs, 
summer school. classroom aides, or 
reduced class size to help at-risk stu- 
dents learn. For example. summer 
school costs only approximately 
$1,300 per student compared to 
$4,051 for a repeated grade. Even spe- 
cial education help for a learning dis- 
abled child costs on average only 
$1,600 (half of which is spent on test- 
ing and staffing instead of instruction). 
At a wage of $6 an hour for an aide, it 
would take the savings from only 1.6 
retained students to have an extra 
adult in every classroom full time. 

Ironically, however, retention does 
not appear as a line item in any edu- 
cational budget. No jurisdiction ap- 
pears to bear the cost of the extra vear. 
Because most students do not stay in 
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the same district for 13 years of school, 
it does not matter to local districts that 
some students take 14 years. If a stu- 
dent stays in a district only 4 years, 
then the cost of grades 1-2-3—-4 is the 
same as grades 1-2~3-3. Even states 
are not aware that they are paving for 
an extra year. Because the real cost of 
retention is never explicitly acknowl- 
edged, local educators find it difficult 
to redirect savings from students not 


retained to more effective instruc- | 
tional programs. 


The Futility of Flunking 
Researchers have not been able to tell 
why retention doesn't work as in- | 


tive emotional effects of repeating 
harm subsequent learning. Others 
Suggest that going through the same 
material again is a crude and ineffec- 


No Benefits from Kindergarten Retention 


The decade of the 1980s saw a dramatic rise in the number of children asked to 
repeat kindergarten. In districts with special programs for “unready” kindergartners, 
as many as 50 percent were held back (California Department of Education 1988). 
An extra year before 1st grade is now offered in a variety of different forms: transition 
classrooms before 1st grade, developmental kindergarten before kindergarten, and 
straight repeating of kindergarten. According to its advocates, kindergarten retention, 
because it is intended to prevent school failure caused by immaturity, is different 
from retention in later grades. 

Controlled studies do not support the benefits claimed for extra-year programs, 
however, and negative side effects occur just as they do for retention in later grades. 
In a review of 16 controlled studies on the effects of extra-year programs, the 
predominant finding is one of no difference (Shepard 1989). For example, when 
researchers followed extra-year children to the end of 1st grade or as far as Sth grade 
and compared their performance to unready children whose parents refused the 
extra year, the extra-year children performed no better academically despite being a 
year older for their grade. The conclusion of “no benefit” holds true even for studies 
where children were selected on the basis of immaturity rather than for academic 
risk, and even where a special transition curriculum was offered rather than 
repeating regular kindergarten. 

Although the majority of teachers believe that retention in kindergarten does not 
carry a social stigma “‘if handled properly,” extra-year children are more likely to 
have lower self-concepts and poorer attitudes toward school compared to controls 
(Shepard 1989). Parent interviews reveal both short-term and long-term distress 
associated with the retention decision such as teasing by peers, tears because friends 
are going on, and references years later like, “If | had only been able... , | would 
be in 3rd grade now.” (Shepard and Smith 1989b). 

Various analysts have suggested that kindergarten retention is an educational fad, 
gaining popularity because of the apparent need to remove unready children from 
increasingly narrow academic demands in kindergarten and 1st grade. Long periods 
of seat work, worksheets, and “staying in the lines” are required of children, 
inconsistent with the normal development of 5- and 6-year-olds. Ironically, retention 
and holding children out of school, intended to protect them from inappropriate 
expectations, actually contribute to the escalation of demands, thereby placing more 
and more children at risk. As kindergartens become populated with 6-year-olds who 
have had 3 years of preschool, teachers find it difficult to teach to the normal 
5-year-olds in the class. The problem can only be solved with more developmentally 
appropriate curriculum in the early grades and reform of harmful instructional 
practices, something that many national associations have called for, including the 
National Association for the Education of Young Children, the National Association 
of State Boards of Education, the Association for Childhood Education International, 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development, the International 
Reading Association, the National Association of Elementary School Principals, and 
the National Council of Teachers of English. Until this problem of kindergarten 
retention is addressed on a national scale, educators must deal with its consequenc- 
es—which will negatively affect the quality of education at every level of schooling. 


—Lorrie A. Shepard and Mary Lee Smith 
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tended. Some speculate that the nega- | 


tive way to individualize instruction 
since a child may be more than one 
year behind in some subjects and only 
a few months behind in others. Be- 
cause retention itself is considered to 
be the treatment, there is usually no 
additional effort to correct the poor 
quality of teaching and learning that 
occurred the first time through. In 
other words, the child may have failed 
to achieve grade-level standards be- 
cause the programs or teachers he had 
were ineffective. Merely repeating the 
same curriculum or instruction is not 
likely to fix the problem. If extra 
money exists tO support remediation 
along with retention, then educators 
should ask why students can’t receive 
the extra help in the context of their 
normal grade placement. 

The public and many educators find 
it dificult to give up on retention. To 
do so seems to mean accepting or 
condoning shamefully deficient skills 
for many high school graduates. It is 
easier for the public to credit research 
findings that retention harms self- 
esteem and increases the likelihood of 
dropping out than to believe the most 
critical finding—that retention wors- 
ens rather than improves the level of 
student achievement in years follow- 
ing the repeat vear. Only with this fact 
firmly in mind, verified in over 50 
controlled studies, does it make sense 
to subscribe to remediation and other 
within-grade instructional _ efforts 
which have modest but positive evi- 
dence of success. Perhaps the futility 
of flunking students to make them 
learn would be more obvious if it 
were recognized that statistically, so- 
cial promotion has been dead for at 
least 10 years (i.e., cumulative reten- 
tion rates are very high). Today's grad- 
uates and dropouts are emerging from 
a system that has imposed fierce non- 
promotion rates. flunking between 30 
and 50 percent of all entering students 
at least once in their school careers. 
Strict promotion standards have been 
enforced for a decade and, as would 
have been predictable from the reten- 
tion research findings on achieve- 
ment, have not appreciably improved 
the performance of current graduates. 
Ultimately, hopes for more dramatic 
improvements in student learning 


U.S. school districts 
spend nearly 

$10 billion a year to 
pay for the extra 
year of schooling 
necessitated by 
retaining 2.4 
million students. 


(than can be expected from promo- 
tion plus remediation) will only come 
from thoroughgoing school changes 
—more support and opportunities for 
teachers to work together in address- 
ing the problems of hard-to-teach chil- 
dren (Martin 1988), and curricular re- 
forms designed to engage all children 
in meaningful learning tasks that pro- 
vide both the context and the purpose 
for acquiring basic skills (Resnick 
1987).0 
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WHOLE LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 
FOR PARENTS 


The list below contains a variety of whole language 
activities, most of which can be suggested to parents as extensions 
of the books and literature they share with their children. Of 
course, you would not want to have parents try all of these 
suggestions, but there is certainly something here for everyone. 
The diversity and variety of these activities can ensure that there 


are many literature extensions and possibilities to be shared 
between parents and children. 


1. Encourage other members of the family to become "Reading 
Buddies" and set aside a certain time during each day when the 
child and his or her "buddy" can read to each other. 

2. Ask parents to make up a poster that "advertises" a specific 
reading topic of the month such as "Sports Stories" or 
"Mysteries." 

3. Have parents tape record a book or portion of a book so that 
the child can listen to it again and again. 

4. Encourage parents to work with their children in maintaining 
a daily or weekly journal of upcoming family activities. 

5. Have parents and children make decorative dust jackets for 
selected books. 

6. Invite parents and children to illustrate the most exciting, 
the scariest, the saddest, or the happiest part of a book. 

7. Children and parents can make a time chart of the six most 
important events in a book. 

8. Parents and children may wish to make a crossword puzzle using 
the names, places, and events from a book. Examples of 
crosswords can be obtained from the daily newspaper. 

9. Invite parents and children to develop a series of questions 
that can be attached to the book for others to answer. 

10. Parents and children can make a collage of important events in 
a book. Pictures from old magazines can be cut out and pasted 
on sheets of construction paper. 

11. Have parents work with their children to write a song for a 
book. A child’s favorite song can be rewritten using words or 
phrases from a book. 

12. Have families hold an "election" with all family members 
voting for the favorite book of the month. 

13. Parents and children can invent a comic strip using the 
characters and events in a book. 

14. Encourage parents to have their children write a letter of 
appreciation to the author of a book (these can be sent in 
care of the publisher). 

15. Ask parents to read a new book (or part of a book) each day. 

16. Direct parents to create a family bulletin board of several 
books by one author or a collection of books on the same 
theme. 

17. Encourage parents to have their children write a letter to a 
friend about what they’re learning in a book. 


20. 


21. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


35. 


36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


43. 


Encourage parents to read several different books on the same 
topic. 

Encourage parents to read several’ books by the same author. 
Parents and children can keep a journal or diary on their 
impressions of a book as it is read. 


Ask parents and children to make up a fictitious newspaper 
about a favorite book. 

Have parents work with their children to create a fictional 
journal about a figure in a book. ; 
Parents and children can write an original adaptation of an 
event in a book. 

Parents can set up a "Reading Corner" in one room of the house 
fidled with periodicals, books, newspapers, printed materials, 
writing paper, pencils, journals and other literacy-related 
materials for all members of the family. 

Have parents record part of a book on cassette tape. 
Families can collect recipes selected book characters might 
enjoy and write a cookbook. 

Parents and children might enjoy designing a wordless picture 
book edition of a story. 

Encourage parents to help their children design and write a 
newspaper article on an important event in a book. 

Whenever possible, parents can locate and read a relevant 
magazine article about something that happens in a book. 
Parents can help their children write a poem about something 
in a book. 

Ask parents to work with their children in writing a sequel or 
prequel to an incident or event in a book. 

Have students and their parents create an original board game 
based on characters and actions in a story. 

Parents can help their children adapt a book event into a news 
report or TV program. 

Ask parents to create multiple endings for a book. Children 
can select the one they enjoy most. 

Have parents and children write a description of a book in 25 
words or less. In 50 words or less. In 75 words or less. 
Ask parents and children to work together to rewrite a portion 
of a book with the children as major figures. 

Parents and children can create a glossary or dictionary of 
important words in a book. 

Have parents work with their children in writing riddles about 
events or circumstances in a book. 

Encourage parents to keep a card file of books read (including 
a brief summary of each).. 

Have parents print important phrases or quotations from books 
on construction paper and post throughout a child’s room. 
Have parents set up a message center in which family members 
can send messages to each other about books read. 

Ask parents to create a calendar of important events that took 
place in a story. 


Have parents pretend they’re a character in a book and write 
a letter to their child. 


57. 
59. 


61. 


64. 
65. 


66. 
67. 


68. 


69. 


Parents and children can 


guide for someone who wis 
book. 

Have parents work with their child to create a want ad for 
something in a book. 

Parents and children can write a horoscope for a book 
character. 


Families can create a travel itinerary for visiting selected 
places in a book. : 
Encourage parents and children to create a scrapbook about 
important places, people, and events in a book. 

Have children create a ten question quiz on a book to give to 
their parents. 

Parents can work with their children to develop a word bank of 
words from different parts of a book. 

Have parents and children create a picture book (or wordless 
picture book) about a significant event from a book. 
Families may enjoy playing a game of "20 Questions" about a 
selected book. 


Encourage parents and children to interview outside "experts" 


in the local community about some information mentioned in a 
book. 


Have parents and children work together to create a series of 
new titles for a book. 


Have students and parents make up a list of information they’d 
still like to learn after reading a book. 

Parents may wish to create trivia games on book facts. 
Children and parents can create scale models of a particular 
location in selected books. 

Have parents and children create time lines of book events. 


Parents and children can design an imaginary blueprint of a 
building or house mentioned in a book. 


work together to create a travel 
hes to journey to the setting of a 


. Have parents ask their children to rank order their favorite 


characters in several bogks. 


Parents and children can work together to create a budget to 
travel to a place in a book. 


Ask parents to fill in the spaces on a large wall calendar 


with important events or characters from favorite books 


* 


Parents and children can create an imaginary family tree about 
a book character. 


Families can build scale models of book characters using clay 
or paper mache. 

Parents and children can turn part of a book into a series of 
cartoons. 

Have parents and children illustrate portions of a book. 
Parents can work with their children to make an advertisement 
about a book or story. 


Parents and children may wish to create a fashion magazine 
using book characters. 


Have parents work with their children to put together a time 
capsule of objects mentioned in a particular book. 
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Putting It All Together 


Endless Possibilities 


WHO 


explorer 

pilot 

astronaut 
dragon 

newborn baby 
detective 
teeny-tiny witch 
captain 

penguin 

chef 

clown 

knight 

ballet dancer 
sheriff 

witch doctor 
caterpillar 
detective 
neighbors 
champion 
busybody 
dastardly villain 
wicked witch 
snoopy neighbor 
ruthless ruler 
bumbling professor 


archaeologist 
eskimo 

3 bears 
skeleton 
unicorn 
cowboy 
pirate 

lion tamer 
fireman 
artist 

race car driver 
engineer 
pioneer 
bandit 

evil emperor 
porcupine 
magician 
strangers 
prisoner 
butler 

angry mob 
sly wizard 
magical elf 
brave warrier 
big bully 
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princess 
fisherman 
dinosaur 

monster 

great white whale 
bullfighter 

sailor 

teacher 

fearless hunter 
carpenter 

athlete 

giant 

doctor 

robot 

barber 

flamingo 
birdwatcher 
teenagers 
salesman 

bum 

cowardly giant 
tooth fairy 
ancient genie 
kindhearted hippo 
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Endless Possibilities 


WHAT: 


searching for gold 

visiting an old friend 

hauling dangerous cargo 
solving an ancient riddle 

lost at sea 

hiding from something 
solving a mystery 

meeting a stranger 
travelling in a strange land 
making a brave rescue 
solving a problem 

on a daring mission 

hunting for an unusual animal 
making a homer 

crossing a raging river 
clutching a magic wand 
discovering an ancient pyramid 
stalking a legendary creature 
following a rainbow 

causing trouble 

nabbing a criminal 

risking his/her life 

in a tough predicament 
waiting 

getting bad news 

getting good news 
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making an important announcement 


43 


Putting It All Together 


wearing a disguise 

learning a secret 
facing a great challenge 
chasing a runaway train 

falling in love 

helping a friend 

fighting a battle 

caught in a tornado 

investigating strange noises 

beating the odds 

exploring a secret passage 

casting a spell 

winning a contest 

attacking the enemy 

going to college 

making a new friend 

battling Mother Nature 

visiting the future 

visiting the past 

stuck in a cave 

defending his or her honor 

leading an army 

delivering an important message 

doing his/her favorite thing 

fixing something broken 

meeting a phantom 


‘ 


Putting It All Together 


Endless Possibilities 


foggy forest 
farm <— 
deserted island “Sex 
burning building ‘ems 
schoolroom 

hospital 

museum 

elevator 

cabin 

tent 

submarine 

baseball training camp 
dusty trail 

graveyard 

rodeo 

schoolyard 

unknown continent 
gypsy camp 
Candyland 

a cozy cottage 

the Swiss Alps 

an underwater city 
the wilds of Alaska 

a college campus 

the North Pole 


returning to the scene of a crime 


crowded jungle 
kingdom by the sea 
abandoned mine 
mountain chalet 
party 

church 

train 

castle 

cave 

haunted house 
covered wagon 

ski resort 

theater 

ocean 

circus 

radio station 
endless road 

train station 
Disneyland 

in a courthouse 

an Indian reservation 
a tribe in Africa 
the Northwest Territory 
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WHERE 


outer space 
desert oasis 
on the moon 
traffic jam 
ZOO 

doctor's office 
igloo 

office 

tepee 
sailboat 

in a far away galaxy 
limosine 

creaky attic 

river 

prom 

beach 

travelling fair 
airport 
Adventureland 

the jungles of Africa 
a melting iceberg 

a remote fort 
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Phonics Lesson 
CONSONANTS 
1. consonant letters: b,c, d,f.g,h,j,k.l,m,n,p,q,r,s,t, v, w. x, y,z 
2. consonant blends: bi, br, cl, cr, fr, gr, gl, pl, pr, str, scr, tr, wr, 
S== Dy. 2rd). Ss4¢ct 

three letters that all maintain their own sounds may be called 

consonant clusters: str as in street, scr as in scream, sp! as in spleen 
3. consonant digraphs: sh, ch, th, ph 


4. silent consonants: dumb, knock, night, knight. | 


5. hard: c followed by a, 0, u, or a consonant 
(cat, cold, cut, crutch, class) 


hard g: g followed by a, 0, u, or a consonant 
(gave, go, gun, grass, glove) 


soft c: c followed by e, i, or y (often true) 
(celery, city, fancy) 


soft g: g followed by e, i, or y (don't believe it!) 


(general, giraffe, gym) but also get, give, etc. 


VOWELS 
1. vowels: a, e, i, 0, u, and sometimes y and w 


2. long vowels (sound of name of the letter) as in: ate, Pete, kite, hope, 
cute, paid, say, seed, seat, coat, fruit, me, my, no 


3. short vowels as in cat, pet, fish, pond, run 


4.9 schwa canbe represented by any vowel letter but is in the 
unaccented syllable, such as a in abut, e in silent, i in maritime, 

oO in connect, and u in circus (This sound accounts for 1/2 of the vowel 
sounds in the English language. 


5. The complexity of the grapho-phonic cueing system in the English 
language is caused by the fact that the vowel sounds greatly outnumber 
the symbols that represent them. Recently, | have heard from many well- 
educated adults that they have always thought that there were only two 
kinds of vowel sounds: long or short. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. This misconception probably starts in K and first grade when 
simplistic reading programs only present words that have long or short 
vowel sounds. 


A. Vowel digraphs: such as ai in paid, ea in bead, oa in coat. 
One vowel sound is heard. The other is silent. 


B. Vowel diphthongs: such oi as in coin, oy in toy, ow as in town. 
The vowel diphthong sound is within one syllable, but starts with 
one vowel sound and glides into the other 


All of the above information is intended as a review for a particular 
little test on phonics. Terms used to describe the relationships between 
sounds and symbols vary depending on the source used as a basis of those 
descriptions. 


Gaining control over the graphophonic cueing system is a great deal 
more complex than learning a little about sound-symbol relationships. 
When people teach reading as a one-cueing system deal, they talk about 
“phonics” and assume that the above information and a great deal more 
are prerequisites to ‘reading’. When we see reading as a socio- 
psycholinguistic process, we realize that by engaging in the processes of 
reading and writing, we construct meaning in regard to the many 
Variations available to graphically represent the sounds with 
which we are familiar in our language. Trying to simplify and define those 
grapho-phonic relationships actually makes that learning more difficult 
rather than less. Many well-intentioned parents and teachers interfere 
with children’s ability to make sense of reading, writing, and spelling by 
trying to do so. 


By understanding that reading and writing require predicting and 
confirming strategies as well as four cueing systems (pragmatic, semantic, 
syntactic, and graphophonic), you can start to understand why it is 
counterproductive to misrepresent reading and writing as a matter of 
blending letters into sounds/recognizing words and why it is sensible and 
productive to engage children in reading real, predictable texts from the 
start. 

Pamela Perkins, Ph.D. 
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PHONICS TEST #2 


Which of the following words ends with a consonant sound? 
a. day b. idea c. broom d. tree e. draw 


A combination of two or three consonants pronounced so that 


each letter keeps its own sound is called a 
a. silent consonant b. consonant digraph ec. voiced 
consonant 


d. schwa e. consonant blend 


A word with a consonant digraph is 
a. climb b. first c. streak d. each e. none of 
these 


A soft "c" is found in the word 


a. beach b. decry c. cyclops d. clear e. candid 

A word with a consonant blend is 

a. tree b. where c. hush d. shimmer e. none of 
these 


A soft "g" is in the word 
a.. go b. ghost c. rig d. integer e. none of 
these 


A hard "c" would be likely to be found in which of the 


following nonsense words? 
a. cip. b. cappled c. cesarified d. cymmer e. none of 
these 


‘A hard "g" would be likely to be found in which of the 


following nonsense words? 
a. gife b. geizing c. gobified d. gyndle e.none 
these 


Which of the following words contains a long vowel sound? 
a. drape b. punish c. drink d. ball e. none of these 


Which of the following words contains a short vowel sound? 
a. shrine b. kind ec. ball d. pickle e. none of these 


If “drife" were a word, the letter "i" would probably sound 
like the "i" in 
a. stiff b. bring c. bountiful d. seize e. rind 


If "scraim" were a word, the letter "a" would probably sound 
like the "a" in 
a. around b. fall c. bake d. fact e. call 


If “stre" were a word, the letter "e" would probably sound 
like the "e" in 


a. bed b. batter ¢. rein d. better e. peal 


14. If "“scry" were a word, the letter "y" would probably sound 


like 
a. the "e" in eel b. the "e"” in pet c. the "i" in isle 
d. the "i" in if e. the “y" in happy 


15. A vowel sound represented by the alphabet letter name of 


that vowel is a 
a. short vowel b. long vowel c. vowel digraph 


d. voiceless vowel e. schwa 


16. An example of the schwa sound is found in 
a. pound b. top c. around d. talk e. none of 
these 


17. <A dipthong is found in the word 
a. idea b. poise c. pimple | d. throat e. none of 
these 


18. No silent letters are found in which of the following 


nonsense words? 
a. bline b. chep c. wral d. knaggle e. glumb 


List a real word containing each of the following: 


(Underline the letter or element indicated). 


19. soft "g" 


20. hard "ec" 


21. long vowel 


22. short vowel 


23. consonant cluster 


24. consonant digraph 


25. schwa 


f: 


wy, 


a, 


3. 


3. 


16. 


FAIRY TALE Quiz 


. A woif gefs fo grandmother's house before a young girl. 
. Afairy godmother heips a girl fo the ball. 

. A wealthy man's bride opens a locked closet. 

. A giri saves her brothers from a life as water birds. 

. Everyone is the castle sleeps until the princess is rescued. 


. Aairl spins straw info gold. 


A witch comes fo a fiery end. 
The youngest son is heiped by a clever caf. 
The youngest daughter drops a golden ball info the well. 


R giri runs away fo the home of several short miners. 


. A poor man gets black pudding stuck on his nose. 

. Knights cide up a slippery hill fo get fo the goiden appie. 
3. A tiny boy has adventures while he travels the world. 

. Aboy’s wishes are granted by a genie. 

5. A prince climbs a girl's hair to get fo the fower. 

3. A poor man gives his daughter to the white bear. 

. Abeast becomes a handsome prince. 

. Gerda rescues Kai from an icy future. 


. Hoairl’s visit upsets a home of furry creatures. 


ANSWERS 


1. LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD 

2. CINDERELLA 

3. GLUEBEARD 

4, THE WILD SWANS 

5. SLEEPING BEAUTY 

6. RUMPLESTILTSKIN 

¢, HANSEL AND GRETEL 

&. PUSS ANO BOOTS 

9. THE FROG PRINCE 

10. SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN OWARFS 
14. THE FOOLISH WISHES 

i2. THE PRINCESS ON THE GLASS HILL 

i3. TOM THUME 

id. ALAODIN’S LAMP 

15. RAPUNZEL 

16. EXST OF THE SUN AND WEST OF THE MOON 
i?. BEAUTY ANO THE BEAST 


ié. GOLDILOCK AND THE THREE BEARS 
17. Snow Queen 
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Let DRAMA HELP YounG AUTHORS 


NANCY Y. 


posh a Se Saree 
Acting stories out helps children decide 
how to make their writing better. 


leg Se 


Can drama help young authors step back and criti- 
cally consider their own writing? What potential 
does drama offer in distancing the writer from 
events and emotions portrayed in his or her story? 
Does drama help classmates constructively critique 
the writer’s piece? Intrigued by these questions, | 
asked the second-grade students of my research col- 
laborator, Linda (pseudonyms are used throughout 
this article to protect the identities of the partici- 
pants), to compare a strategy they had used that in- 
volved reading, dramatizing, and discussing 
children’s original written stories with just reading 
and discussing their work. In individual end-of-the- 
year interviews, most said they liked both ways but 
preferred the addition of drama. 


Lisa: I like seeing how they do my story when I read it 
to the class, and they act it out. | like seeing how it’s 
different in my mind, when | start thinking of it, to 
their mind. zs 

Jean: | like when we dramatized because then the words 
that the other people would put in would help me, 
like, what I could write and the way their move- 
ments would be, I could write that in.... I'd rather 
be an actress [than in the audience}, because still you 
can give ideas, but in a play you can do ideas like 
talk and things like that and you can help her by 
moving around. You can help. 

Troy: I like stories that other people write and I think 
acting’s a lot funner than just listening. With drama 
you act, and with listening you just listen with your 
ears. ... If it’s my story, sometimes people act a lit- 
tle funny and they give me ideas and I can write 
them down. 

Nathan: Sometimes you hear it a different way when 
they read it than when acting it out because the ac- 
tors add more to it. I like it better when they act it. 


It’s fun to watch and I can pay attention better and 
think of more things. 


“CRE-SEE” THEIR STORIES 


KNIPPING 


Joan: It’s easier to think about the story when you act it 
out. It helps you get ideas about stories, and you can 
get ideas for illustrations, too. 


Linda and I spent 3 years working with her stu- 
dents exploring the potential value of drama in ex- 
tending writing skills. Linda teaches in a 
middle-class, neighborhood public school of a Mid- 
western college town. For years she has encouraged 


“ts easier to think about the 
story when you act it out. It 


helps you get ideas about 
stories, and you can get ideas 


for illustrations, too.” 


her classes, which typically range between 20 and 
25 students, to dramatize nursery rhymes, folk tales, 
and other pieces of literature, as well as their own 
oral stories. AS graduate course work encouraged her 
to develop a whole language orientation and a more 
integrated curriculum, Linda began to replace homo- 
geneous basal reading groups with heterogeneous 
small group discussions of literature, and language 
arts workbooks gave way to opportunities for per- 
sonal and social writing. 

When she expressed concern that many of her stu- 
dents did not reread their texts as the writing 
evolved and were reluctant to rework a piece, I 
asked Linda to collaborate with me to examine story 
dramatization as a means to help the children “re- 
see” (Graves, 1983) and possibly revise their work. 
Aware of evidence that informal drama enhances 
children’s self-confidence, critical thinking, oral lan- 
guage fluency, and literacy learning (Paley, 1981; 
Stewig, 1983; Wagner, 1988), we decided to develop 
a drama/discussion strategy and study its influence 
on Linda’s students’ writing decisions. We were curi- 
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ous about the kinds of improvisations the student ac- 
tors would create, the comments actors and audience 
members would make during the subsequent discus- 
sion, and the extent to which authors would incorpo- 
rate ideas generated during dramatization and 
discussion in any revisions they made of their work. 
The strategy began with a student author offering 
to read his or her working draft. The author then se- 
lected actors from volunteers and coached them 


We were curious about the 
kinds of improvisations the 
Student actors would create, the 
comments actors and audience 
members would make during 
the subsequent discussion, and 
the extent to which authors 
would incorporate ideas 
generated during dramatization 
and discussion in any revisions 
they made of their work. 


about their roles as other class members worked at 
their desks. When the actors were ready, the audi- 
ence assembled along one side of the open area that 
served as the stage. Following the dramatization, the 
children formed a circle on the floor to discuss the 
piece. Authors always solicited positive comments 
first and then sought questions or suggestions for im- 
proving the story. Because authors needed a written 
reminder of the discussion to help them decide - 
whether and how they might revise their work, 
Linda used this opportunity to demonstrate note tak- 
ing. As the children summarized the discussion, 
Linda listed their ideas on an overhead projector 
transparency and later photocopied the notes for the 
author. 

In addition to the drama/discussion option, Linda 
encouraged the children to talk informally with one 
another about their writing, to confer with her, and 
to share their pieces with the whole group without 
dramatization. We videotaped all whole-group dra- 
matizations and discussions of the children’s work. 

Whether dramatized or not, all stories generated 
positive comments, questions, and suggestions for 
improvement; however, longer discussions often fol- 
lowed dramatized stories. Another difference was re- 


flected in a student’s comment, “When you drama- 
tize it, people give you more ideas, and sometimes 
those ideas can create a new story.” Dramatized 
works were much more likely to be the basis for 
new stories than were stories that had not been dram- 
atized. We found that the drama/discussion strategy 
prompted unique opportunities for the children to re- 
consider their work and influenced their writing in a 
variety of ways. The children’s responses to a story 
written by Joan, and the author’s decisions regarding 
revision of her work, provide one example of re-see- 
ing through drama. 


Joan’s Decisions: The Influence of Previously 
Dramatized Stories on New Stories and Revisions 


The dramatization and discussion of Joan’s work il- 
lustrates how dramatized stories influenced subse- 
quent stories. Throughout the year, children drew 
ideas for stories from adult-authored literature and— 
less frequently—from television. By late fall, how- 
ever, the previously dramatized works of classmates 
were the most popular source of inspiration for new 
stories. Joan’s story, dramatized in January, was 
based on an idea originally developed by Cristy and 
then modified by Gina. “The Magic Kite,” Cristy’s 
Story about a runaway kite that could talk, was dram- 
atized in late November. It was the first of several 
Stories Linda’s students wrote about a child whose 


The drama/discussion strategy 
offered many opportunities for 
authors, actors, and audience 
members to think carefully 
about a work. 


mother would not believe that the child owned a 
troublesome magical object. In early December, 
Gina directed the dramatization of her story, “The 
Runaway Shoes,” about a little girl whose new shoes 
slipped off her feet and ran away. Gina built on 
Cristy’s plot but changed the object and included in- 
formation about how and why the shoes were ac- 
quired—the child outgrew her old shoes and spent 
much time searching for the perfect replacements. 
Gina foreshadowed trouble by including a sales 
clerk’s question, “Are you sure you want those 
shoes?” but the child was not swayed. Influences of 
the previous stories are evident in Joan’s piece: 
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The Magic P_J.’s 


Once there was a girl named Joyce. One night Joyce 

found a hole in her p.j.’s, so the next morning they went 
out to Fashion Gal and bought a pair of Care Bear p.j.’s. 
When they got to the checkout counter, the person said, 

“Do you really want these?” 

Joyce madly said, “Yes, definitely.” 

“O.K.,” said the person at the check out counter, “I 
must warn you. Once you wear these, you can’t take 
them back.” 

That night she put on the Care Bear p.j.’s and 
crawled into her bed and went to sleep. In the middle of 
the night, the p.j.’s slipped off and went downstairs to 
watch T.V. Joyce put on her robe and chased them. 
When Joyce caught them, she asked, “Why did you run 
away?” 

“I wanted to see the late, late, late movies.” 

“O.K., but you have to turn it way down a lot. Oh, 
and when you go upstairs, watch out for the dog.” 

“What dog?” 

“Gr-r-r-r-r.” 

“Oh, that dog. I think I will go upstairs now.” 

“What are you doing here? I thought you were 
watching T.V. downstairs.” 

“No way!” 

“O.K., come on.” And they slept happily ever after. 

The 


n 
d 


Although the actors were comfortable by this 
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bed and went downstairs. As she examined the imag- 
inary television, she mused, “I wonder how you tum 
this TV on.” After a few moments, she pushed a but- 
ton, and Ashley (now as a newswoman) pointed to 
Saudia Arabia on the actual classroom world map— 
and began to give an update on Desert Storm. Carrie 
watched intently for a few moments until Kristen 
came downstairs and chased her. 

During the discussion that followed the drama, 
Joan’s classmates were generous with their praise. 
The children commented on Joan’s development of 
plot, character, and humor. In addition, they noticed 
her use of language in the story itself and in the title. 


Carrie: I loved it! 

Linda: What did you like, especially? 

Carrie: Everything, but especially the ending and how 
she said they slept happily ever after. 

Linda: I liked that, too. Instead of living happily ever 
after, it fit for a little girl and pajamas to sleep hap- 
pily ever after. 

Janelle: I liked when the p.j.’s looked for the switch on 
the TV. 

Jessica: I liked the title because I knew something 
funny was apt to come after it. 

Kathy: I liked when Ashley was doing the news about 
Saudia Arabia and the war. 

Linda: OK, questions or suggestions? [None.] It is hard 
to think of ways to improve a story that we all liked 


time of the year in their role as improvisors, they 
liked the dialogue Joan had included and reproduced 
it almost verbatim. During the rehearsal, the actors 
commented that this story didn’t need “much addi- 
tions,” but they would try to “put in” some of their 
own ideas. They were, in fact, able to inject some ac- 
tion and dialogue during the dramatization. Their 
first opportunity came when Kristen (Joyce) found 
the hole in her pajamas: 


Kristen: Oh, no! There’s a hole in my pajamas! Mom! 

Ashley (Mom): Yes, dear? 7 

Kristen: Can we go to Fashion Gal tomorrow and get . 
some new pajamas? These have a hole in them. 

Ashley: Yes. 

Kristen: OK, thanks, Mom. Goodnight. 

Ashley: Goodnight. 


Another brief conversaton was improvised later 
while the two were shopping at Fashion Gal: 


Kristen: Oh, Mom, look at these. Can I have them? 
Ashley: Are you sure you really want them? 
Kristen: Yeah, Mom, I really, really want them. 
Ashley: Well, OK. 


The remainder of the story was dramatized as writ- 
ten except when Carrie (the pajamas) slipped out of 


so much. 

Janelle: Just one little thing—I don’t think Fashion Gal 
really sells children’s pajamas. 

Carrie: Change it to Penny’s. That’s where we go. 

Linda: Well, Joan, we all enjoyed your story. Do you 
think you’ll revise anything? 

Joan: I want to put in some conversation when Joyce 
finds the hole in her p.j.’s, and I want to change the 
name of the store. 

Linda: OK, we’ll be interested to hear what you decide. 
How did you get the idea for this story? 

Joan: From Gina’s “Runaway Shoes” and because my 
sister found a hole in her pajamas last week. 


Joan worked on her story during the following 
week, and we were all surprised to hear her revision. 
(Additions and revisions are noted by italics.) She 
read: 


The Magic P.J.’s 


Once there was a girl named Joyce and one night she 
found a hole in her p.j.’s and she said, “Mom!” 

“What, honey?” 

“I found a hole in my p.j.’s.” 

“O.K., we'll go to Penny’s tomorrow.” 

“Okey dokey.” 
So the next moming they went to Penny's and got a pair 
of New Kids on the Block p.j.’s. 
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_ When they got home, she put on the p.j.'s and went 
to bed. At midnight, the p.j.’s woke the little girl and 
asked, “What is my name?” They finally came up with 
a name. (It was Jays.) Then the p.j.'s (which were now 
named Jays) siept happily ever after. 

The 
n 
d 


When Joan finished reading, Linda commented, 
“That was quite a bit different. How did you get the 
ideas for your revison? 


Joan: I agreed with Janelle that Fashion Gal doesn’t sell 
little kids’ pajamas, and I have a pair of New Kids 
On the Block p.j.’s, and I thought “Jays” was a good 
name for pajamas. 

Linda: OK, does anyone else have a question? 

Ryan: Why did you take out the part where the p.j.’s 
went down to watch the late, late movies and where 
the girl said to watch out for the dog? 

Lucas: Yeah, I liked those parts! 

Linda: I wondered about that, too, and I missed the part 
about the pajamas slipping off the little girl. 

Kathy: You don’t have to revise it just once; you could 
revise it again. 

Children: Yeah! 

Linda: I think they want you to put those parts back. Of 
course, it’s your decision, but the old and new parts 
could be interwoven. I wondered why you decided 
to take out the parts you did. 

Joan: I wanted to make a book and I didn’t want to have 
to write too much. I just finished making a book that 
took me a long time to copy, and I didn’t want to do 
that again. 

Linda: Well, I can help you with that. It’s our tum to 
have the computer next week; so if you want to in- 
corporate the new ideas with the old ones, and you 
don’t want to write it all again, I can type your story. 

Joan: OK. 

Kristen: I know how you could put the two stories to- 
gether. The first night the p,j.’s could go downstairs, 
and the second night she could name them. 

Joan: That would be good. 

Carrie: Wouldn’t she be shocked when the p,j.’s talk? 
I’d say, “A-a-a-a-h-h!” 

Andrew: I thought they would watch “New Kids on the 
Block” on TV. 


Joan organized her second revision, which in- 
cluded parts from both previous versions and a new 
incident, and Linda typed it for her. 


The Magic P.J.’s 


Once there was a girl named Joyce. One night Joyce 
found a hole in her p.j.’s, so the next morning they went 
out to J. C. Penny and bought a pair of New Kids on the 
Block p.j.’s. When they got to the checkout counter, the 
person said, “Do you really want these?” 

Joyce madly said, “Yes, definitely.” 


“©.K.,” said the person at the check out counter, “I 
must warm you. Once you wear these, you can’t take 
them back.” 

That night when they got home, she put on her p.j.’s 
and went to sleep. At midnight, the p.j.’s woke the little 
girl and asked, ‘““What is my name?” So they stayed up 
looking for a name. They finally found a name that 
suited the p.j.’s. It was Jays. The p.j.’s, which were now 
named Jays, slept happily the rest of the night. 

When the little girl woke, she took off the p.j.’s and 
got ready for school. She thought about the p.j.’s all dur- 
ing school. When she got home from school, she asked 
her mom if she could have a friend over. When her 
friend came over, she told her that she had a new pair 
of p.j.’s. She said they were magical. Her friend said, 
“Prove it!” So the little girl said, “O.K, I will. Stand 
up, p.j.'s!" The p.j.'s did as they were told. The friend 
was so shocked she felt sick and had to go home. 

So Joyce’s family had supper and after supper Joyce 
put on her p.j.’s and went to bed. In the middle of the 
night, the p.j.’s slipped off and went downstairs to 
watch T.V. Joyce put on her robe and chased them. 
When Joyce caught them, she asked, “Why did you run 
away?” 

“I wanted to see the late, late, late movies.” 

“O.K., but you have to turn it way down a lot. Oh, 


and when you go upstairs, watch out for the dog.” 
“What dog?” 


“Gr-r-1-r-r.” 
“Oh, that dog. I think I will go upstairs now.” 
“What are you doing here? I thought you were 
watching T.V. downstairs.” 
“No way!” 
“Q.K., come on.” And they slept happily ever after. 
The 


n 
d 


Joan’s decision to shorten her story and avoid a 
long recopying task when she published it as a book 
echoes many children’s distaste for recopying (Cal- 
kins, 1981; Daiute, 1985). Linda’s offer to type the 
story on the computer allowed Joan to keep the parts 
of her original story that her classmates liked and in- 
corporate both her second revision and Carrie’s sug- 
gestion from the second discussion. (A new school 
publishing program begun shortly after Linda typed 
Joan’s story provided relief from final recopying for 
young writers. After parent volunteers became avail- 
able to type final versions of works that were then 
bound into books, Linda’s students no longer were 
hesitant to write long pieces for publication.) 

Joan expanded Carrie’s notion—that a girl would 
be shocked by magic p.j.’s—to include a conversa- 
tion similar to one in Cristy’s kite story. In Cristy’s 
tale, a boy is also challenged to “Prove it!” when his 
mother does not believe that his kite is magic. An- 


other similarity is that the demonstration of magic 
provokes a character’s distress in both stories. 

Although direct influences of dramatizing her 
story are not apparent in Joan’s final draft, the strat- 
egy did provide opportunities for her to reconsider 
the work. True to her intentions stated during the 
first discussion of her story, Joan’s first revision in- 
cluded dialogue based on dramatic improvisation 
and a change in the name of the store where Joyce 
bought the p.j.’s. When her classmates’ responses en- 
couraged a second revision, her decision to omit the 
improvised conversation from the final story was de- 
liberate. “I thought I had enough dialogue without 
it,” she said. 


Reflections 


Joan’s decisions provide examples of the various 
ways the drama/discussion strategy influenced 
Linda’s students. Like many of her classmates, Joan 
used previously dramatized stories as a basis for her 
first draft. Upon reflection, Linda and I began to 
think of this phenomenon as a form of revision. 
Many researchers currently view revision as a prob- 
lem-solving process that can occur at any point in 
the writing process: during planning before any 
words are written; as the composition evolves; or 
after a draft is completed (Fitzgerald, 1988). Taking 
this broad view, we began to see the value of the 
strategy for children who did not choose to revise 
their drafts but incorporated ideas from the dramati- 
zation and discussion of their own and previous 
works into new stories. 

As Joan reworked her draft, she was influenced 
by the dramatic improvisations of her classmates _, 
and one suggestion offered during the discussion of 
her work. Dramatizations of other stories revealed 
even more hidden parts, invented conversations, and 
embellished plots than did “The Magic P.J.’s”; and 
those changes were often included in writers’ 
revisons. 

When Joan’s revision prompted further sugges- 
tions, her memory of previously dramatized stories 
helped her to expand upon those suggestions as she 
revised for the second time. Although not attribur- 
able to the drama/discussion strategy alone, Linda 
was especially pleased with her students’ developing 
expectation that good writing requires reconsidera- 
tion and often revision. 

The drama/discussion strategy offered many op- 
portunities for authors, actors, and audience mem- 
bers to think carefully about a work. Whether or not 
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a piece was ever revised, the writer was required to 
explain the story clearly to the actors so that they 
could improvise action and sometimes create addi- 
tional dialogue as the work was dramatized. Actors’ 
questions often brought unclear descriptions or a 
confusing plot to the author’s attention. Although 
the actors did not take time to play through the 
story, the 5 or 10 minutes they spent planning with 
the author were important in helping them consider 
ways they might develop their roles. 

The actual dramatization of the piece offered a 
second opportunity for reflection. Dramatization pro- 
vided occasions for adding humor, defining or 
embellishing characters’ personalities, and taking the 
plot in a new direction. Some children found it eas- 
ier to demonstrate their ideas about a story through 
their improvisations as actors than to explain them 
during a discussion. Dramatization always captured 
the children’s attention and enhanced everyone’s un- 
derstanding of the piece. As one student said, drama 
helped children “really get the hang of the story.” 
Stories that were better understood were naturally 
more easily remembered. 

A third opportunity for reflection came during the 
discussion of the story. Everyone was interested in 
what others liked about the piece, because well-re- 
ceived ideas were often incorporated into subsequent 
stories. Suggestions for improvement were also 
given careful thought. As they collaborated to help a 
classmate reconsider a piece, the children collec- 
tively negotiated a concept of story. 


Conclusion 


The drama/discussion strategy is not appropriate for 
all stories, nor can it stand alone as the only method 
used in helping children become better writers. Chil- 
dren need time to write; to conference with a friend 
or a small group of peers; to share their writing with 
the whole class (one student said she appreciated 
this because, “There are some kids I would never 
ask who have great suggestions”); and to talk indi- 
vidually with their teacher about a piece. Whether or 
not they decide to change their work, children bene- 
fit from thoughtful reconsideration of their texts and 
their subjects. Linda and her students agree that 
dramatizing children’s stories is a favorite means of 
supporting this re-seeing. 
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Fociis: Getting Parents Involved 


Proven Ways 
to Involve Parents 


By Sandra L. Schurr 
From Schools in the Middle 


tims of outdated perceptions 

that put up barriers to home- 
school communication. For example, 
today’s familles come in many variet- 
les; educators can no longer rely on 
stereotypic views of what the family 
represents and how Its needs can be 
addressed. Likewise, parents and 
guardians of today’s students still re- 
call their own school experiences, 
often with images of tyrannical edu- 
cators keeping both parents and stu- 
dents in line. 

Administrators might consider 
seven common elements identified 
by the Southwest Educational Devel- 
opment Laboratory In a study of 
promising parent involvement pro- 
grams: a written policy that legitl- 
mizes the importance of parental in- 
volvement; administrative support 
represented by allocation of dollars, 
space, and people power; training 
focused on communication and 
partnering skills for parents and staff 
members; emphasis on partnership 


Pins and educators are vic- 
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philosophy that creates a feeling of 
mutual ownership in the education 
of students; a two-way communica- 
tion structure that occurs regularly 
and consistently; networking that fa- 
cllitates the sharing of information, 
resources, and technical expertise; 
regular evaluation activities that try 
to modify program components as 
needed. 

Principals should make an an- 
nouncement to both faculty mem- 
bers and the community when com- 
mitting money to parentinvolvement 
projects. An allocation of $25 per 
student per year at the school level 
would cover the cost of coordinator, 
small grants within the school for 
teacher-designed practices, evalua- 
tion and reporting costs, and other 


Sandra L. Schurr is Program Coordi- 
nator, National Resource Center for 
Middle Grades Education, University of 
South Florida, Tampa. Condensed from 
Schools in the Middle, 2 (Winter 
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FOCUS: 16 WAYS TO INVOLVE PARENTS 5 


relatively minor expenses. Money 
must be spent judiciously for parents 
to be more than a token presence In 
schools. 

Here are 16 proven parent involve- 
ment strategies: 


@ mete goal setting, con- 
tracting, and evaluating. In 
September, send a letter home that 
clearly states your parent Involve- 
ment goals for the coming months. 
Include confirmation of these goals 
through support statements from 
teachers. Ask each student to write a 
personal, hand-written comment at 
the bottom ct the letter before it goes 
home, encouraging the family to take 
advantage of this opportunity to heip 
build the bridge between home and 
school. Follow up throughout the 
year with a type of self-evaluation 
progress report to parents summariz- 
ing events or activities supporting 
these mutual goals. 


Assessment of school poll- 
cles, practices, and rituals. 


Analyze whether and how the school 
does or does not welcome parents 
into Its schooling process. Often, prin- 
cipals are not aware of standard rou- 
tines and procedures in any school 
that might intimidate or “turn off” 
parents—from messages such as “ VisI- 
tors Must Report to Office” to assign- 
ing out-of-school suspensions for stu- 
dents who need in-school attention. 


3) Parent lounge/center/re- 
source room. Set up a special 
parent lounge/center/resource room 
for use by the school community. 


Everybody likes to have a “gathering 
place” to relate to peers, socialize 
with compatriots, learn from coun- 
terparts. It need not be elaborate but 
should feature access to a pot of cof- 
fee, a lending library of parenting 
alds, a display of social service/agency 
information pamphlets, and a cadre 
of parents to share their wisdom and 
experiences. One center included a 
portable school supply cart and an 
organized toy, sporting goods, and 
clothing exchange. 


@ ree information dis- 
plays, public service mes- 


sages, and work-site seminars. 
Spend more time taking school pro- 
grams and politics out into the com- 
munity. Try setting up public parent 
program displays In supermarkets, 
shopping malls, medical centers, or 
community agency offices to pro- 
mote the importance of parent part- 
nerships in student achlevement. 
Regular public service messages 
on local radio and television stations 
can also reinforce the idea of build- 
ing bridges to build better schools. 
Another idea Is to conduct short but 
meaningful parent workshops or 
seminars at major parent job sites 
during lunch periods or evening 
hours. This is cost- and time-effective 
for parents in busy working families. 


© Parent handbook of guide- 
lines and tips. Create a hand- 
book of simple guidelines, tips, and 
techniques for parents to use at home 
with their children. This can help 
improve students’ academic habits. 


Itcan deal with topics, questions, and 
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toms of test anxiety and strategles to 
reduce them; test-taking tools; steps 
for problem solving; checklists for 
editing homework; hints for making 
the most of parent conferences; 
memory aids; and common spelling 
demons. It might also include tips on 
parenting, Information about stages 
of growth and child development, 
guidelines for recognizing alcohol 
and substance abuse, facts about teen 
suicides/runaways/dropouts, and a 
directory of community resources for 
family assistance. 


6) Weekend or evening pub- 

lic information fair. Stage a 
public fair on an evening or weekend 
to educate community members 
about all aspects of schooling and 
their potential influence on student 
achievement. The fair could resemble 
a carnival, with booths featuring in- 
formational displays by various com- 
munity agencles or presentations by 
professional speakers who share edu- 
cational expertise In a roundtable 
discussion. Individual school faculty 
members and program sponsors can 
set up booths to show off student 
work and projects or demonstrate 
application of self-help learning tips 
that can be used at home or in school. 
Complimentary refreshments and free 
babysitting services should also be 
provided to make the fair attractive 
and convenient. 


© Parent and student ex- 
change day. Sometimes par- 
ents have little appreciation for the 
demands on student or teacher. Al- 


formats for pages ea hints; symp- 
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lowing parents to come to school in 
place of their children for a day to 
experience firsthand the complexi- 
ties of the educational process can be 
a real eye opener. Encourage parents 
to ride the school bus, eat In the 
school cafeteria, attend classes, and 
complete the assigned homework for 
the day. This activity can be based on 
an open invitation to parents to at- 
tend on a day of their choice, or it 
can be on a designated parent ex- 
change day. The goal is to make par- 
ents aware of the important things 
that go on in school so they can 
support both the teacher and the stu- 
dent in amore meaningful and knowl- 
edgeable way. 


Extra academic credit for 

parent involvement. Award 
extra academic credit to students 
whose parents commit some time or 
energy in the school. The school 
might generate a menu of desirable 
parent involvement activities. Estab- 
lish point values for each item and 
convert these to a letter grade that 
can be used for extra credit In one or 
more academic areas. 


An old-fashioned family 

night at school. Sponsor an 
old-fashioned family night as a way 
to bring parents to school. Making 
the event work dictates that partict- 
pants have something to look at (stu- 
dent work), to listen to (student en- 
tertalnment), to be recognized for 
(student awards), to laugh about (stu- 
dent skits/demonstrations/role play- 
ing), and to talk about (student/par- 
ent discussion groups). 
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]@) scroomise communica- 

tlon plan. Encourage all 
teachers to establish a procedure for 
contacting each family at least three 
times during the school year, Includ- 
ing a face-to-face visit, a phone call, 
and a written message, with focus on 
positive aspects of the student If pos- 
sible. To save time and energy, teach- 
ers might conduct a series of small- 
group school visits or conversation 
coffees by invitation, develop a 
monthly parent newsletter that fea- 
tures positive references to each stu- 
dent at some time during the year, 
and limit the telephone calls to five 
minutes. The important thing !s that 
every family hear at least three good 
things about the student each year. 


@ Parent/teacher dialogue 


journals for communica- 
tlon. Encourage parents and teachers 
to maintain dialogue journals. This 
need not be complicated or time- 
consuming. Teachers might send 
home a simple, stapled booklet of 
empty pages at the beginning of the 
school year, along with a letter that 
suggests parents take a few minutes 
to jot down questions, anecdotes, or 
comments about anything related to 
their child. Parents then send the 
booklet back to school with the child 
and the teacher responds accordingly. 
No pressure Is placed on the parent to 
comply, although the teacher might 
initiate a dialogue with selected par- 
ents by sending the first entry. Princi- 
pals can facilitate this process by pro- 
viding interested teachers with Inex- 
pensive journal booklets complete 
with school logo and colors. They 


mightalso use dialogue journals with 
their own staff as an in-house com- 
munication tool. 


12) Official parent proclama- 
tion efforts. Motivate local 
political offictals to issue a proclama- 
tion regarding parent involvementin 
the school. The principal might draft 
a proclamation for the school, per- 
haps suggesting a “Parent Apprecia- 
tion Day” and asking all citizens to 
help keep paths to parent-school part- 
nership open. Contact the mayor for 
formal acknowledgment of it. 


Monthly home-achleve- 

ment packets. Organize 
monthly packets to be used to train 
parents In ways to help their children 
at home. Parents whose primary lan- 
guage Is not English, or parents with 
limited educational background, are 
often reluctant to participate In 
school-based learning workshops be- 
cause they feel inadequate. A way to 
address this Is to structure a series of 
take-home learning centers that con- 
tain an audio or videotape of simple 
information/instructions/proce- 
dures, a script of the material pre- 
sented on the tape, a list of related 
activities to do with the student, and 
even an article or two on the topic for 
parents to read or listen to. Topics 
might include how to set up a study 
area, how to improve a child’s study 
skills, how to make the most of a 
parent conference, how to say “no” 
to children, etc. 


Home visits for a special 
bond. Encourage teachers to 
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make home visits. These can encour- 
age a special bond between home and 
school that Is difficult to achieve In 
any other context. Insights from home 
visits can make a difference with stu- 
dents and parents alike because they 
show the teacher as a student advo- 
cate. Principals can facilitate home 
visits by providing substitutes for 
teachers who wish to visit homes 
during the day or compensatory time 
for spending out-of-school hours on 
this. Each home visit should be set up 
in advance (never unexpectedly or 
without an invitation) and should 
center around an educational mis- 
sion. 


(15) Schoolwide homework 
policy. Unfair homework 
policies, inappropriate homework as- 
signments, Inadequate homework 
tools and facilities in the home, and 
inability of the student to complete 
homework tasks all create stress for 
family members. One way to reduce 
this conflict is by establishing a con- 
sistent, meaningful homework pro- 
gram monitored by the principal. Ad- 
ministrators must play a leading role 
in helping teachers recognize both 
misconceptions about the role of 
homework in the classroom and ad- 
vantages of quality homework activi- 
tles. 

Homework guidelines for the 
school might be developed, and 
homework assignments should rec- 
ognize the unique nature of students. 
Innovative approaches to homework 
include parent-student homework 
tasks, group homework activities, 
roulette homework challenges, mix- 
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and-match homework assignments, 
and student-generated lessons. 


“Meet-and-Greet” pro- 

gram. Consider adapting the 
old community “Welcome Wagon” 
to the school setting to involve par- 
ents and students new to the school. 
Each new family should be given a 
“Meet and Greet” bag of coupons to 
be “cashed in” for freebies or goodles 
which provide them an opportunity 
to meet key people and programs In 
the school. The bag should be per- 
sonalized with the name of the school 
and should contain a wide range of 
coupons, information flyers, directo- 
rles of community resources, and spe- 
cial forms/announcements to ac- 
quaint family members with the 
school and the community it repre- 
sents. 

The school’s administrative team 
should take the time and energy to 
create a self-improvement plan for 
bolstering parent involvement with 
the students they serve. This process 
can be started by developing re- 
sponses to four issues: What do you 
want to happen in your parent in- 
volvement program (outcomes)? 
What do you believe about the stu- 
dents and parents you serve (values)? 
What is necessary for you to do to 
achieve the proposed outcomes 
(goals)? How will you know what 
steps should be taken (program ob- 
jectives)? 

Such a preconceived plan of ac- 
tion should help you establish a dia- 
logue rather than a monologue with 
the most important teachers in your 
school—the parents! 
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The Parent’s Role in 
Literacy Development 


Fostering Reading Strategies at Home 


Mary C. McMackin 


O ver the past several years, 
parents have been encour- 


aged to actively promote literacy 
skills with their preschoolers. Once 
formal reading instruction begins, 
however, many parents feel inhib- 
ited about participating in their 
child’s literacy development. This 
inhibition may be due to uncertain- 
ties about the composition of the 
reading process and their role in 
this process. This article will 1) pro- 
vide information about traditional 
and current beliefs regarding the 
reading process, 2) present specific 
self-monitoring strategies that par- 
ents and teachers may use to help 
students gain meaning from print 
and 3) describe activities that can be 
used at home to foster strategic 
readers. 


Traditional and Current Beliefs 

Current research has led educators 
to reevaluate and revise many of the 
beliefs that were entrenched in tra- 
ditional reading programs. It is 
critically important for parents to 
understand how these revisions 
have altered teaching philosophies 
and practices over the past several 
years. By understanding what re- 
searchers have revealed about the 
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reading process, parents may begin 
to feel more comfortable about pro- 
viding literacy support at home. 
Five traditional tenets of reading in- 
struction will be contrasted to cur- 
rent views of the reading process to 
illustrate recent developments. 


a It was believed that learning 
to read is like learning to drive a 
car. Reading, as defined by this 
type of philosophy, is acquired by 
systematically mastering an or- 
dered sequence of skills. Accord- 
ing to Rudolf Flesch, author of 
Why Johnny Can't Read (cited in 
Frager, 1985), a child must first 
master the mechanical skills of 
reading in a strict sequence prior 
to learning to read. The majority 
of reading programs used in the 
United States have been based on 
this approach to reading. 

Many parents express discom- 
fort about helping beginning read- 
ers at home because they are 
uncertain of the “correct sequence” 
of skills. Many apprehensive par- 
ents fear they will confuse the 
child if their reinforcement at 
home does not coincide with the 
skills being taught in school. 
Ironically, however, publishers of 
these reading programs disagree 
about the hierarchical sequence of 
skills. Their inability to concur on 
the most effective sequence points 
to the arbitrary nature of this se- 
quencing (May, 1990). 


The teaching of isolated skills 
and the fractioning of written lan- 
guage divert the reader's attention 
away from the major objective of 
every reading program: to derive 
meaning from a passage. It is, 
therefore, more effective to focus 
on the use of strategies and cueing 
systems than to be overly con- 
cerned about the “correct” se- 
quence of skills when working 
with beginning readers. 

ws It was believed that learning 
to read is easier when the reader is 
presented with material contain- 
ing words easy to sound out. The 
stories in many beginning text- 
books are written with a specific 
teaching or skill in mind. 
The vocabulary and sentence 
structures of these stories are con- 
trolled by the publishers so that 
the stories can provide practice for 

ific skills. 

Goodman (1986) explains that 
“in our zeal to make it (written 
language] easy, we've made it 
hard. How? Primarily by break- 
ing whole (natural) language up 
into bite-size, but abstract little 
pieces” (p. 7). As a result of 
breaking ge into decodable 
letters, syllables and individual 
words, the meaning of the mes- 
sage is often lost or difficult to 
discern. Often, by controlling the 
vocabulary to make reading 
easier, the word choice and sen- 
tence structure become so unnatu- 
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ral that the text is actually more 
difficult to understand. 

= It was believed that children 
should not rely on picture cues 
while reading. Many concerned 
adults worry when beginning 
readers rely heavily on picture 
cues. Gaining information from 
pictures can be, however, an effec- 
tive strategy for young readers. 
Pictures help a reader 1) connect 
the ideas in the text with past ex- 
periences and knowledge, 2) con- 
firm the message being constructed 
from the print and 3) acquire new 
information to enhance compre- 
hension. It is natural for children 
to move from picture-governed 
strategies to print-governed strate- 
gies as they become mature read- 
ers. As Holdaway (1979) explains, 
“Gradually, the pictures on the 
page should be replaced by the 
‘picture in your head’; i.e., personal 
imagery constructed as the story 
unfolds” (p. 109). 

nu It was believed that children 
would develop poor reading habits 
if they pointed to words as they 
read. It is now believed that 
pointing is an effective strategy for 
young readers to use (Holdaway, 
1979). When teachers and parents 
model (by pointing to each word 
while reading with children), the 
child begins to understand that the 
printed symbols represent spoken 
words. This modeling also dem- 
onstrates that print moves system- 
atically from the upper left-hand 
corner of the page to the bottom 
right-hand corner. Children 
should be encouraged to imitate 
these same procedures. Once 
children become aware of the con- 
ventions of print and develop self- 
confidence as readers, their 
reliance on pointing diminishes. 

a It was believed that reading 
and writing are two distinct sub- 
jects. Reading instruction gener- 
ally precedes writing instruction. 
Our past teaching decisions were 
influenced by language skill devel- 
opment models that traditionally 
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viewed reading and writing as part 
of a hierarchy. In this view, expe- 
rience is the basis for all language 
development. Building upon expe- 
riences, children acquire listening 
skills, speaking skills, reading 
skills, writing skills and, finally, 
language refinement. Each level in 
this hierarchy, it was believed, 
needed to be clearly understood 
before a child could successfully 
proceed to the next level (Stock & 
Wixson, 1983). 

With this view of reading, it is 
easy to understand why reading 
and writing were viewed as sepa- 
rate subjects, with reading preced- 
ing writing instruction. The major 
aim of both reading and writing, 
however, is the construction of 
meaning through written language. 
Therefore, it becomes evident that 
these two processes are reciprocal. 
When reading, the reader con- 
structs a message from the author 
and when writing, the author con- 
structs a message for others to read. 
Practice in one of these areas 
strengthens skills in the other area. 

Children should be encouraged 
to write stories, messages, lists, etc. 
These types of meaningful activi- 
ties reinforce many concepts that 
are essential for successful reading 
(e.g., the relationships between let- 
ters and sounds, the understanding 
that print conveys meaning, the 
development of the concept of a 
“word”). 

In summary, children appear to 
benefit from reading books that are 
predictable and meaningful. These 
books should contain vocabulary 
that imitates the child’s oral speech 
patterns. Children should be en- 
couraged to use strategies, such as 
pointing and picture cues, that help 
them gain meaning from print. 
Writing is an important contributor 
to literacy development. As the fol- 
lowing section illustrates, successful 
readers tend to derive information 
from several sources as they read. 
Strategic readers develop a balance 
among all of these sources. 


Developing Strategic Readers 
When a child comes to an unfamil- 
iar word, it’s often tempting to sug- 
gest, “Sound it out.” When this 
suggestion is used as the primary 
strategy for a beginning reader, 
however, the child may perceive 
reading as word pronunciation 
rather than a way to communicate 
meaning. se 

By teaching children how to 
rely on a variety of strategies, we 
help to promote independent read- 
ers who are capable of monitoring 
their own comprehension. Inde- 
pendent readers learn how to de- 
velop these strategies by using 
cueing systems. The following 
cueing systems interact simulta- 
neously, allowing the reader to use 
knowledge of the language to de- 
termine the author’s message: 


w Visual cues provide infor- 
mation about the relationship be- 
tween letters and the sounds they 
represent. _ 

= Semantic cues are features of 
our language that provide meaning 
for words. 

a Syntax cues are features of 
our language that allow us to know 
the correct word order and gram- 
matical structure of sentences. 

a Recognition of information 
gleaned through prior knowledge 
and experiences should be used to 
enhance comprehension. 


Children should be encouraged 
to think about what strategies they 
use while they are reading. Poor 
readers tend to focus too heavily 
on visual cues (sounding out). Re- 
liance on visual cues forces the 
child to stop reading and focus at- 
tention on the part of the sentence 
that is unknown. When time is 
spent focusing on the unknown, 
comprehension suffers. When a 
child allows the cueing systems to 
interact, however, attention is fo- 
cused on the parts of the text that 
are known and this information is 
then used to derive meaning. 
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Visual cues 


Semantic cues 


Syntax cues 


Although it is tempting to inter- 
vene and supply the child with the 
correct response, this action forces 
the reader to remain dependent on 
you (or other helpers). Conversely, 
independent readers have learned 
how to apply self-monitoring and 
self-correcting strategies to solve 
problems while reading. Parents 
and teachers can model questions 
that foster strategic reading and 
lead children to think about the 
types of strategies they use in the 
reading process. The following ac- 
tivities may also be used to rein- 
force the cueing systems: 


s Read patterned books. 
Books that have a repeating sen- 
tence, verse or pattern are ideal for 
beginning readers. Repetition pro- 
vides a scaffolding (Bruner, 1973) 
upon which the reader can rely. 
The child is then free to focus atten- 
tion on integrating the three cueing 
systems for the limited parts of the 
text that are unfamiliar. It is appro- 
priate to begin a new book by look- 
ing at the pictures while you and 
your child discuss what is likely to 
take place in the story. Next, as 
you read the book to the child, 
point to each word. [f the book is 
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Children can be encouraged to use cues 
by asking the following questions: 


1) Does this word look like. . . (say the word the child read)? 
2) How do you know this is the word ... and not the word ...? 


3) What sound would you expect to hear at the beginning (or 
end) of this word (point to a word)? 


4) Do you think this will be a long word or a short word? 


1) Does this sentence make sense? 
2) What other word could we use to mean the same thing? 


1) Does this sentence sound right to you? 

2) If you were talking to a friend, would you talk this way? 
Prior knowledge and experience 

1) What would you say in this situation? 

2) Does the picture help you think of anything familiar? 


easy enough, the child may attempt 
to read or imitate your reading of 
the book. Once this happens, the 
child generally loves to reread 
these familiar stories. This activity 
should be strongly encouraged, for 
it helps the child build confidence, 
strengthen phonetic skills, increase 
sight vocabulary, develop fluency 
and integrate the cueing systems. 
a Engage in reading/writing of 
sentences. Beginning readers may 
dictate a sentence while you print 
the words on a strip of paper (us- 
ing lower-case letters unless capital 
letters are required). Draw atten- 
tion to letters and individual words 
as you print. This activity helps 
children recognize the directional 
aspects of print (that print moves 
from left to right and words are 
separated by spaces). As children 
become acquainted with letters and 
sounds, they should be encouraged 
to write as much of the sentence as 
possible while you provide guid- 
ance. You may read the completed 
sentence back to your child, who in 
turn reads the sentence to you. The 
sentence may be cut up so that each 
word appears as an individual 
“flashcard.” The child may be 
asked to put the individual words 


together again to form the original 
sentence. The thinking involved in 
this process focuses attention on vis- 
ual cues (by having the child make 
sure the letters represent the appro- 
priate sounds), semantic cues (by 
having the child make sure the sen- 
tence makes sense) and syntax cues 
(by having the child make sure the 
sentence sounds right). 

Since reading is a developmen- 
tal task, the more children read, the 
more efficient they become at this 
task. Children who are just begin- 
ning to read need a great deal of 
encouragement and support from 
those around them. Parents should 
feel comfortable in their attempts to 
foster 1st-grade reading skills at 
home and be able to confidently 
participate in this exciting stage of 
their child’s development. 
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Readers Theatre Presentation 
by Bobbi Fisher 


What ls Readers Theatre”: 


A readers theatre presentation 1s a multi-faceted activity that 
culminates in a group reading of a scene from a literary work. Unlike drama. 
readers theatre uses no large-scale movements. Because the readers sit 
during the presentation. their preparation focuses on voice interpretation 
rather than the memorization of lines and actions, [t may be delivered in a 
limited space and without lengthy rehearsals. Readers Theater is a genre of 
reading that allows students to read aloud in a non-threatening manner. 


Since students are able to share their interpretation of the literary 
piece through their voice and personal expression, it broadens and expands 
our understanding of different selections of literature. You may use 
commercially prepared scripts, write your own, or have your students write 
scripts. Readers Theatre can be used for most content areas. Since no 
equipment is needed, Readers Theatre is flexible and easily adaptable to 
different surroundings and situations. It 1s appropriate for all grades. 


The enjoyment of readers theatre brings forth liveliness and 
enthusiasm and many in the audience should be inspired to read the entire 
work introduced by the scene, Opportunities for creativity do not end with 
the readers presentation of a script. The audience must engage in 
concentrated listening to gain the most from the experience. As the script is 
read, the audience. through imagination, must create setting, character. and 
emouon filling in aspects merely suggested by the reader. 


Sources for Readers Theatre: 


In addition to commercially prepared scripts vou or your students can 
write scripts from short stories, folklore, biography, narrative poetry, 
historical fiction. classic works, tales. mvths. current events. etc. If you are 
new to readers theatre I would suggest selecting a good piece of literature 
that already has a lot of dialog. 


Following is a list of materials I have used for this presentation: 
Readers Theatre Script Service 


P.O. Box 178333 
San Diego. CA 92117 


WKID-: Easy Radio Plavs, Carol Adorjan and Yuri Rasovsky. 


Sacjal Studies ers Theatre, Kathy Latrobe. Carol Casey, Linda 
Gann. Teacher Ideas Press. 


lazz Chant Fairy Tales, Carolyn Graham. Oxford University Press. 
Ocean Surf and other mood music is available at Music Plus, etc. 


Overhead Transparencies for Creative Dramatics. Creative Teaching 
Press. 


Fairy Tale Rap and other stories adapted by Barbara Leeds. 


Readers theatre offers the opportunity for a shared learning 
experience for both the readers and the audience. As a learning activity, its 
goal is not the perfection of a performance but rather the 
imaginative and creative interpretation of characters interactions. 


SEVEN GUIDELINES FOR EDITING 


A PROSE STORY INTO A READERS' THEATRE SCRIPT 


1. 


CUT THE PART OF THE LINE THAT REPEATS WHO 
SAID IT... SAID JOSHUA. PUT THE CHARACTER'S 
NAME AT THE BEGINNING OF THE LINE WITH A> 
COLON AFTER THE NAME. 


_ ADD A NARRATOR WHEN A LINE IS NECESSARY TO 


THE PLOT BUT IS NOT IN DIALOGUE FORM. 


_ CHANGE A LINE FROM DIALOGUE FORM WHEN 


NECESSARY, THEN ADD A NARRATOR OR TWO. 


_ CHANGE A LINE WHEN APPROPRIATE, THEN 


ASSIGN IT TO A CHARACTER AS IF IT WERE A LINE 
OF DIALOGUE. 


_ CUT THE PART OF THE LINE THAT CAN BE DONE ON 


STAGE BY MIME OR GESTURE AND MAKE THAT 
PART INTO A STAGE DIRECTION. . . PICKED UP THE 
CLOCK BOX BECOMES (PICKING UP THE CLOCK 
BOX): 


_ CUT THE PART OF THE LINE ABOUT THE 


CHARACTER THAT THEY CAN EXPRESS FOR 
THEMSELVES AND MAKE THAT PART INTO A 
STAGE DIRECTION. .. GIGGLED BECOMES 
(GIGGLES): 


_ CUT ALINE THAT IS NOT NECESSARY FOR THE 


STORY. 


‘MULTICULTURAL READERS’ THEATRE BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Developed by Adria F. Klein 


Adoff, Arnold. Eats. New York: Lothrop, Lee and Shepard Books, 1979. 


Alexander, Sue. Witch, Goblin and Ghost's Book of Things to Do. New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1982. 

Bash, Barbara. Tree of Life. San Francisco: Little, Brown and Company, 
1989. 


Beall, Pamela C. and Susan H. Nipp. Wee Sing, Los Angeles: Price, Stern, 
Sloan, 1981. 


Beall, Pamela C. and Susan H. Nipp. Wee Sing and Play. Los Angeles: Price, 
Stern, Sloan, 1981. 
Beowulf. Melbourne: Rigby, 1989. 


Carter, David A. How Many Bogs in a Box. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1988. 


Cherry, Lynne. The Great Kapok Tree. San Diego: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, Publishers, 1990. 

Cheston, Becky. "The Case of the Magic Masterpiece." In Distant Shore, 
McGraw-Hill Reading Series. Oklahoma City: McGraw-Hill, Inc., 1989. 

Climo, Shirley. The Egyptian Cinderella. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 
1989. 


Cowley, Joy. The Sprinatime Rock and Roll. Melbourne: Rigby Education, 
1989. 


Crowe, Robert L. Clyde Monster. New York: E. P. Dutton, 1976. 

Craig, M. Jean. "The Dragon in the Clock Box." In All Sorts of Things, Ed. 
Theodore Clymer and Gretchen Wulfing. Lexington, Massachusetts: Ginn 
and Company, 1973, pp.108-117. 

Delacre, Lulu, Ed. Arroz Con Leche. New York: Scholatic, Inc., 1989. 

Goble, Paul. Her Seven Brothers. New York: Bradbury Press, 1988. 

Golenbock, Peter. Teammates. Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Publishers,1990. 


Goss, Janet L. and Jerome C. Harste. It Didn't Erighten Me. New York: 
School Book Fairs, Inc., 1981. 


Gray, Elizabeth Janet. Adam of the Road. New York: Viking Penguin, Inc. 
1987. 


Hall, Roger. Rain, Rain. Go Away! Melbourne: Rigby Education, 1989. 
. Hayes, Joe...Coyote & Santa Fe:. Mariposa Publishing, 1983. 


Hiatt, Duane and Lawrence Tambyin, adapt. The £P Pan. Salt 
Lake City: Bonneville Productions, 1979. 
Hutchins, Pat. The Doorbell Rang, New York: Scholastic, Inc., 1986. 


Kraus, Robert. [he Tree That Stayed Up Until Next Christmas. New York: 
Windmill Books, 1972. 


Martin, Bill Jr. Brown Bear, Brown Bear, What Do You See? New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967. 


. [Am Freedom's Child, Allen, Texas: DLM Teaching Resources, 1987. 


20. 
Mathews, Louise. Bunches and Bunches of Bunnies. New York: Scholastic, 


Inc., 1978. 


Mendez, Phil. The Black Snowman. New York: Scholastic, Inc., 1989. 
Mooser, Stephen._The Ghost With The Halloween Hiccups, New York: 
Avon Books, 1978. 


Morgan, William, Ed. Navajo Coyote Tales. Santa Fe: Ancient City Press, 
1988. 


Nightening. Melbourne: Rigby Education, 1988. 
Prelutsky, Jack._It's Halloween. New York: Scholastic Book Services, 1977. 


__.JheH rsem night. New York: Greenwillow Books 
1980. 


___, The Random House Book of Poetry for Children. New York: Random 
House, 1983. 

___. The Sn n The Sidewalk and Other Poems. New York: Greenwillow 

Books, 1976. 


Rees, Mary. Ten in aBed, Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1988. 

Robinson, Barbara._The Best Christmas Pagent Ever. New York: Avon Books, 
1972. 

Ross, Elinor P. and Betty D. Roe. "Creative Drama Builds Proficiency in 
Reading.” The Reading Teacher, 30(1977), pp. 383-87. 

Sachar, Louis. Sideways Stories From Wayside School. Chicago: Follett 
Publishing Company, 1978. 

Sendak, Maurice. Really Rosie. New York: Harper and Row, 1975 

___. Where The Wild Things Are. New York: Caedmon, 1977. 

Sharmat, Marjorie Weinman. Two Ghosts On A Bench, New York: Harper 
and Row, 1982. 

Silverstein, Shel. "The Crocodile’s Toothache. " In Where The Sidewalk 
Ends. New York: Harper and Row, 1974. 

. The Giving Tree. New York: Harper and Row, 1964. 
Spier, Peter. People. New York: Doubleday, 1980. 


Surat, Michele Maria. Angel Child, Dragon Child, New York: Scholastic, 
Inc., 1983. 


Van Allsburg, Chris. The Mysteries of Harris Burdick, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1984. 


Young, Ed. The Rooster's Horns. New York: Collins and World, 1978. 


THE NAPPING HOUSE 
by Audrey Wood 


There is a house, 
a napping house, 


where everyone is sleeping. 


And in that house 
there is a bed, 

a cozy bed 

in a napping house, 


where everyone is sleeping. 


And on that bed 
there is a granny, 
a snoring granny 
on a cozy bed 

in a napping house, 


where everyone is sleeping. 


And on that granny 
there is a child, 

a dreaming child 
on a snoring granny 
on a cozy bed 

in a napping house, 


where everyone is sleeping. 


And on that child 
there is a dog, 
a_dozing do 

on a dreaming child 
on a snoring granny 
on a cozy bed 

in a napping house, 


where everyone is sleeping. 


And on that dog 
there is a cat, 

a snoozing cat 

on a dozing dog 

on a dreaming child 
on a snoring granny 
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on a cozy bed 
in a napping house, 
where everyone is sleeping. 


And on that cat 

there is a mouse, 

a slumbering mouse 

on a snoozing cat 

on a dozing dog 

on a dreaming child 

on a snoring granny 

on a cozy bed 

in a napping house, 

where everyone is sleeping. 


And on that mouse there is a flea... 


Can it be? 

A wakeful flea 

on a slumbering mouse 

on a snoozing Cat 

on a dozing dog 

on a dreaming child 

on a snoring granny 

on a cozy bed 

in a napping house, 

where everyone is sleeping. 


A wakeful flea 
who bites the mouse, 


who scares that cat, 
who claws the dog, 
who thumps the child, 
who bumps the granny, 
who breaks the bed, 


in the napping house, 
where no one now is sleeping. 


The Doorbell Rang 
by 

Pat Hutchins 
Ma: I've made some cookies for tea. 
Victoria and Sam: Good, we're starving. 
Ma: share them between yourselves. I made plenty. 
Victoria and Sam: That's six each. 
Victoria: They took as good as Grandma's. 
Sam: They smell as good as Grandma's. 


Ma: No one makes cookies like Grandma. 


Nar.: (ring bell for doorbell) It was Tom and Hannah from next 
door. 


Ma: Come in. You can share the cookies. 

sam and Victoria: That's three each. 

Tom: They smell as good as your Grandma's. 

Hannah: And took as good. 

Ma: Noone makes cookies like Grandma. 

Nar: (ring bell for doorbell) It was Peter and his tittle brother. 
Ma. Come in. You can share the cookies. 


Victoria and Sam: That's two each. 


Peter: They look as good as your Grandma's. And smell as good. 
Ma: Nobody makes cookies like Grandma. 


Nar: (ring bell for doorbell) It was Joy and Simon with their four 
COUSINS. 


Ma: Come in. You can share the cookies. 

sam and Victoria: That's one each. 

Joy: They smell as good as your Grandma's. 

Simon: And look as good. 

Ma: No one makes cookies like Grandma. 

Nar: (ring bell for doorbell) (pause) (ring bell again ). 

Ma: Oh dear. 

Nar: all the children stared at the one cookie left on their plate. 
Ma: Perhaps you'd better eat them before we open the door. 
Sam: (pause) We'll wait. | 

Nar: It was Grandma with an enormous tray of cookies. 


Grandma: How nice to have so many friends to share them with. 
It's a good thing I made a lot! 


Ma: And no one makes cookies like Grandma. 


Nar: (ring bell for doorbell) (pause) The End. 
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Homecoming 
by Cynthia Voight 


Nar: They ate without speaking, first wolfing it down, then savoring each _ 
bite, chewing on the narrow bones. eating every scrap of potato. There was 
more than enough chicken. Everyone was stuffed full by the time the food 
Was gone, even James. 

Sammy: I wish we had some butter. 

Dicey: Or salt. 


James: Barbecue sauce is what I want. And some corn on the cob and some 
watermelon for dessert or a sundae, a chocolate sundae. | wish we had that. 


Maybeth: I wish we had Momma. 

Nar: Silence fell again. Dicey got up and put two fat pieces of wood on the 
fire. She sat down in front of it. James gathered up the bones, put them into 
the trash can and came to sit with her. Sammy and Maybeth followed him. 
The fire glowed feverish on their faces. While the early evening light was 
still adequate, Dicey spread her map out. 

Dicey: We'll go there tomorrow. 


Nar: She pointed her finger at a green square labeled “State Park.” 


Dicey: It's the one | told you about. We'll rest a day there. How does that 
sound to vou? We've been walking for four days now. 


James: It sounds great. 

Nar: His finger traced the red Thruway markings down to Bridgeport. 
James: [t's along way. Why is it all yellow there? 

Dicey: Densely populated area. 

James: Like yesterday? 


Dicey: Yeah. 


James: Where'll we sleep? 


Dicey: How should I know, James. We'll just have to worry about that when 
we come to it. 


Nar: Dicey put her hand in her pocket and took out her money. She asked 
Sammy to give her the money he's shown her. He didn't want to but she 
insisted, and he retreated to a sulky silence. They had one dollar and fifty- 
six cents left now. Still enough. Dicey folded up the map and put it on top of 
a table. She went down to the water's edge and came back with a heavy 
rock. which she dried on her shirt and then placed on top of the map. Over 
the water, the air turned purple with twilight. She rejoined the others 
before the fire, sitting between Maybeth and Sammy. Maybeth moved 
closer to her and began to hum. 


Dicey: (singing) I know an old lady who swallowed a fly. 
James: (singing) I don't know why she swallowed a fly. 
Nar: Dicey leaned over towards Sammy. She pointed her finger at him. 


Sammy: Perhaps she'll die. 


Nar. He sang out, his eyes lighting up. They sang the whole song through 
until Dicey spoke the last line. She waited, just long enough, before saying, 
in a solemn Voice... 


Dicey: She died, of course. 

Nar: Contentment blanketed them. Full bellies. the warm crackling fire. the 
rain pattering on the roof and falling gently on the sand pulled them 
together and held them close. 


Dicey: Sometimes, I feel as if we could do just about anything. Because 
were the Tillermans. 


Sammy: And ! am too. 
Dicey: Yes, you are. 


James: (quietly) Dicey? Do you know where Momma is? For sure? 


Dicey: No. 


James: Why did she go7 

Maybeth: Momma's gotten lost. That's what I think. 
Sammy: How could she get lost? She knew where we were. 
Maybeth: Not lost from us. 

Sammy: Lost from who? 


Maybeth: Not lost from anyone. Just lost. But we have Dicey to take care 
of us. 


Sammy: Dicey'’s not our Momma. 
James. Lucky for us she isn't! 
Sammy: (angrily) Don't you say that. That's not nice. 


James. But it's true. (pause) Dicey wouldn't ever go off and leave us. You 
wouldnt. would you. Dicey? 


Dicey: No. 

James: See. 

Sammy: Momma loves me. 

James. You know what? We're the kind that people go off from. First our 
father and now Momma. | never thought of that before. Whadda you think, 
Dicey? Is there something wrong about us? 

Dicey: I don't Know and | don't care. 

James: No, but think about it. We were always alone out there in our 
house; nobody came to see us. And Momma talked different from other 
people. sort of more slow. I can't think of anvbody else like us in 
Provincetown. Did Momma ever talk to you about our father? Did she say 


where he went? 


Dicey: No. 


James. Do you remember him? 
Dicey: A little. 


Maybeth: Tell. 


Nar: Dicey gathered together her few memories, like scattered marbles. 


Dicey: He was tall and dark-haired, with hazel eyes like Momma's. We all 
have eyes like theirs. James reminds me of him, and I guess I do too. You 
little ones look more like Momma. He had a skinny head. like James and me. 
He had a big, loud laugh. He built our bed for us. 


James: | know that. 


Dicey: I remember him picking me up and sitting me on his shoulders. 
He'd call me his little only. I don’t know why. 


Nar: This was vivid to her. the masculine voice crooning, the //7W/e on/y. on/v 
in the world, onlv only. 


Dicey: He could pick Momma up too, when he was excited. and swing her 
around in a circle. They'd sing, sometimes, when just the two of them were 
home. But most of the time he had friends who'd come to see him, and 
Momma would take us to the beach--me and James and Maybeth. Once he 
bought Momma a bright red sweater and I saw her Kiss him. 


Nar: Dicey stared into the fire, trying to piece together something whole 
from her few vague memories. 


Dicey: He knew about cars. During the summer, he'd work as a bartender. 
They had fights sometimes. Real fights. 


James: Is that why he left us? I don't blame him if it was, because Momma 
sometimes was--you Know. 


Dicey: Sometimes what? 


James: Sometimes so drifty and moony she could drive you crazy. 


Dicey. | don't think that's why. I don’t know why he left. I remember 
when he did and Momma trying to explain something and crying. 


Nar: But she remembered more than that, she remembered that Momma 
was pregnant with Sammy and that made her father angry. Then, sometime, 
after he'd gone but before Sammy was born, two policemen had come into 
their house and didn't sit down but asked Momma questions, and Momma 
just said, ‘[ don't know, [ didn't know,’ over and over, when they asked her. - 
One of them had knelt down to ask Dicey something, but Dicey wouldn't talk 
to him, just looked up at Momma and held her hand tight. So, the older 
Dicey reasoned, her father had probably broken the law. What law? How 
could she know? And then he'd run away. 

Sammy: I never had a father. 

James: You did so. Everybody has a mother and father. 

Sammy: Not me. I never want to have one. 

James: Well, you can't do anything about it. 

Maybeth: We all have the same father. 


James: And I don't even know his name. Dicey, do you remember his 
name? 


Dicey: No. 


James: But is wasn't Tillerman. That's Momma's own name, not his. You 
know what that means. don't you: 


Dicey: What? 
James: We're bastards. 


Sammy: (crying out) I am not! I'll fight you if you say that. I'll make your 
nose bleed. 


Dicey: Don't you remember... 
James: Remember what? 
Dicey: When Maybeth was little, still a baby. There was a big party at our 


house. Momma wore her yellow dress with the flounces, and she had 
flowers in her hair. They got married, right outside. There was a man ina 


blue suit, and they stood together in front of him and said the words. Don't 
you remember? 


Nar: james struggled to find the memory in his mind. 
James: No. no I don't 
Nar: How could he, Dicey thought, since she was making it up. 


Dicey: Somebody had a guitar and Momma danced with you and everybody 
watched and applauded. 


James: Maybe. But why do we still have Momma's name and not his? 
Dicey: Because its the best name! It's a good, strong name, Momma said. 
Sammy: Is that real? 

Dicey: Yes. 

Sammy: And we can let the fire burn all night? 

Dicey.: Sure. It'll be safe here. 

Sammy: I'm going to sleep now. 

Nar.: Soon Maybeth too was asleep. her head in Dicey s lap. 

James: | didn't Know they got married. 

Dicey: You never asked. 


James: | won't say it again in front of Sammy, but ] don't blame him for 
going. Now I won't mind as much. 


Dicey: What does it matter? 


James: [t wouldn't matter to you. You always knew how to fight. You'd 
fight anyone who said anything to you--like Sammy does. But I can't fight. 
And the kids--said things about Momma, bad things, about not being 
married. 


Dicey: Nobody ever did to me. 


James: They wouldn't dare. 
Nar: That was true, and the thought made Dicey proud. 
Dicey: Would they say things to Sammy? 


James: Yeah. Especially after Maybeth. I think Sammy really got it at 
school. 


Nar: Dicey fell asleep before the fire that evening, thinking of Sammy and 
how he must have hated to go to school every morning and then come home, 
and if Momma was there she would talk to him--but less and less like a 


mother, and if she wasn't there he would wonder. That could change a 
person. 


4 THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER 


Like many other simple-hearted souls, it was her pet vanity to believe 
she was endowed with a talent for dark and mysterious diplomacy and 
she loved to contemplate her most transparent devices as marvels of 
low cunning. Said she: 

“Tom, it was middling warm in school, warn’t it?” 

“Yes'm.” 

“Powerful warm, warn’t it?” 

“yes th.” 

“Didn’t you want to go in a-swimming, Tom?” 

A bit of a scare shot through Tom—a touch of uncomfortable 
suspicion. He searched aunt Polly's face, but it told him nothing. So he 
said: 

“‘No’m—well, not very much.” 

The old lady reached out her hand and felt Tom’s shirt, and said: 

“But you ain’t too warm now, though.” And it flattered her to reflect 
that she had discovered that the shirt was dry without anybody 
knowing that that was what she had in her mind. But in spite of her, 
Tom knew where the wind lay, now. So he forestalled what might be 
the next move: 

“Some of us pumped on our heads—mine’s damp yet. See?” 

Aunt Polly was vexed to think she had overlooked that bit of cir- 
cumstantial evidence, and missed a trick. Then she had a new inspir- 
ation: 

“Tom, you didn’t have to undo your shirt collar where I sewed it to 
pump on your head, did you? Unbutton your jacket!” 

The trouble vanished out of Tom’s face. He opened his jacket. His 
shirt collar was securely sewed. 

“Bother! Well, go ‘long with you. I'd made sure you'd played hookey 
and been a-swimming. But I forgive ye, Tom. I reckon you're a kind of 
a singed cat, as the saying is—better’n you look. This time.” 

She was half sorry her sagacity had miscarried, and half glad that 
Tom had stumbled into obedient conduct for once. ° 

But Sidney said: 

“Well, now, if I didn’t think you sewed his collar with white thread, 
but it’s black.” 

“Why, I did sew it with white! Tom!” 

But Tom did not wait for the rest. As he went out at the door he 
said: 


CHAPTER 1 rs 


“Siddy, I'll lick you for that.” 

In a safe place Tom examined two large needles which were thrust 
into the lappels of his jacket, and had thread bound about them—one 
needle carried white thread and the other black. He said: 

“She'd never noticed, if it hadn’t been for Sid. Consound it! some- 
times she sews it with white and sometimes she sews it with black. I 
wish to geeminy she'd stick to one or t’other—I can’t keep the run of 
‘em. But I bet you I'll lam Sid for that. I'll learn him!” 

He was not the Model Boy of the village. He knew the model boy 
very well though—and loathed him. 

Within two minutes, or even less, he had forgotten all his troubles. 
Not because his troubles were one whit less heavy and bitter to him 
than a man’s are to a man, but because a new and powerful interest 
bore them down and drove them out of his mind for the time—just as 
men’s misfortunes are forgotten in the excitement of new enterprises. 
This new interest was a valued novelty in whistling, which he had just 
acquired from a negro, and he was suffering to practice it undisturbed. 
It consisted in a peculiar bird-like turn, a sort of liquid warble, pro- 
duced by touching the tongue to the roof of the mouth at short 
intervals in the midst of the music—the reader probably remembers 
how to do it if he has ever been a boy. Diligence and attention soon 
gave him the knack of it, and he strode down the street with his mouth 
full of harmony and his soul full of gratitude. He felt much as an 
astronomer feels who has discovered a new planet. No doubt, as far as 
strong, deep, unalloyed pleasure is concerned, the advantage was with 
the boy, not the astronomer. 

The summer evenings were long. It was not dark, yet. Presently Tom 
checked his whistle. A stranger was before him—a boy a shade larger 
than himself. A new-comer of any age or either sex was an impressive 
curiosity in the poor little shabby village of St. Petersburg. This boy was 
well dressed, too—well dressed on a week-day. This was simply as- 
tounding. His cap was a dainty thing, his close-buttoned blue cloth 
roundabout was new and natty, and so were his pantaloons. He had 
shoes on—and yet it was only Friday. He even wore a necktie, a bright 
bit of ribbon. He had a citified air about him that ate into Tom’s vitals. 
The more Tom stared at the splendid marvel, the higher he turned up 
his nose at his finery and the shabbier and shabbier his own outfit 


seemed to him to grow. Neither boy spoke. If one moved, the other 
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moved—but only sidewise, in a circle; they kept face to face and eye to 
eye all the time. Finally Tom said: 

“T can lick you!” 

“I'd like to see you try it.” 

“Well, Ican do it.” 

“No you can’t, either.” 

“Yes I can.” 

“No you can’t.” 

“T Can.” 

“You can’t.” 

“Can!” 

“Can't!” 

An uncomfortable pause. Then Tom said: 

“What's your name?’ 

“’Tisn’t any of your business, maybe.” 

“Well I ‘low I'll make it my business.” 

“Well why don’t you?” 

“Tf you say much I will.” 

“Much—much—much! There now.” 

“Oh, you think you’re mighty smart, don’t you? I could lick you 


~ with one hand tied behind me, if I wanted to.” 


“Well why don’t you do it? You say you can do it.” 
“Well I will, if you fool with me.” 
“Oh yes—I've seen whole families in the same fix.” 
_ “Smarty! You think you're some, now, don’t you? Oh what a hat!” 
“You can lump that hat if you don’t like it. I dare you to knock it 
off—and anybody that'll take a dare will suck eggs.”’ 
. “You're a liar!’ 
“You're another.” 
“You're a fighting liar and dasn’t take it up.” 
“Aw—take a walk!” 
“Say—if you gimme much more of your sass I'll take and bounce a 
rock off’n your head.” 
“Oh, of course you will.” 
“Well I will.” 
“Well why don’t you do it then? What do you keep saying you will, 
for? Why don’t you do it? It’s because you're afraid.” 
“T ain't afraid.” 
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“You are.” 

“ain't.” 

“You are.” 

Another pause, and more eyeing and sidling around each other. 
Presently they were shoulder to shoulder. Tom said: 

“Get away from here!” 

‘Get away yourself!” 

“T won't.” 

“I won't either.” 

So they stood, each with a foot placed at an angle as a brace, and both 
shoving with might and main, and glowering at each other with hate. 
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But neither could get an advantage. After struggling till both were hot 
and flushed, each relaxed his strain with watchful caution, and Tom 
said: 
“You're a coward and a pup. I'll tell my big brot n you, ar 
‘can thrash you with his little finger, and I'll make him do it, too.” 
“What do I care for your big brother? I’ve got a brother that’s bigger 
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than he is—and what's more, he can throw him over that fence, too.” 
[Both brothers were imaginary. ] 

“Your saying so don’t make it so.” 

Tom drew a line in the dust with his big toe, and said: 

“T dare you to step over that, and I'll lick you till you can’t stand up. 
Anybody that'll take a dare will steal a sheep.” 

The new boy stepped over promptly, and said: 

‘Now you said you'd do it, now let’s see you do it.” 

“Don't you crowd me, now; you better look out.’ 

“Well you said you'd do it—why don’t you do it?’ 

F “By jingo! for two cents I will do it.” 

The new boy took two broad coppers out of his pocket and held 
them out with derision. Tom struck them to the ground. In an instant 
both boys were rolling and tumbling in the dirt, gripped together like 

ae cats; and for the space of a minute they tugged and tore at each other's 
in hair and clothes, punched and scratched each other’s noses, and 
! covered themselves with dust and glory. Presently the confusion took 
y form, and through the fog of battle Tom appeared, seated astride the 
a new boy and pounding him with his fists. 

“Holler ‘nuff!” said he. 
ji The boy only struggled to free himself. He was crying,—mainly 
a from rage. _ 

. “Holler ‘nuff!”"—and the pounding went on. 

At last the stranger got out a smothered “Nuff!” and Tom let him 
up and said: ee 

“Now that'll learn you. Better look out who you're fooling with, 
next time.” 

The new boy went off brushing the dust from his clothes, sobbing, 
snuffling, and occasionally looking back and shaking his head and 
threatening what he would do to Tom the “next time he caught him 
out.” To which Tom responded with jeers, and started off in high 
feather; and as soon as his back was turned the new boy snatched up a 
stone, threw it and hit him between the shoulders and then turned tail 
and ran like an antelope. Tom chased the traitor home, and thus found 
out where he lived. He then held a position at the gate for some time, 
daring the enemy to come outside, but the enemy only made faces at 
him through the window and declined. At last the enemy’s mother 
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appeared, and called Tom a bad, vicious, vulgar child, and ordered him 
away. So he went away; but he said he “lowed” to “lay” for that boy. 

He got home pretty late, that night, and when he climbed cau- 
tiously in at the window, he uncovered an ambuscade, in the person of 
his aunt; and when she saw the state his clothes were in her resolution 
to turn his Saturday holiday into captivity at hard labor became 
adamantine in its firmness. 
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CHAPTER 2 1] 


Gals.” Bringing water from the town pump had always been hateful 
work in Tom’s eyes, before, but now it did not strike him so. He 
remembered that there was company at the pump. White, mulatto and 
negro boys and girls were always there waiting their turns, resting, 
trading playthings, quarreling, fighting, skylarking. And he remem- 
bered that although the pump was only a hundred and fifty yards off, 
Jim never got back with a bucket of water under an hour—and even 
then somebody generally had to go after him. Tom said: 

_ “Say, Jim, I'll fetch the water if you'll whitewash some.” 

Jim shook his head and said: 
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“Can't, Mars Tom. Ole missis, she tole me I got to go an’ git dis water 
c Ay morning an’ not stop foolin’ roun’ wid anybody. She say she spec’ Mars Tom 
. “was come, and all the summer gwyne to ax me to whitewash, an’ so she tole me go ‘long an’ ‘tend to 
i world was bright and fresh, and my own business—she ‘lowed she'd ‘tend to de whitewashin’.” 
2 brimming with life. There was “Oh, never you mind what she said, Jim. That’s the way she always 
t i a song in every heart; and if talks. Gimme the bucket—I won’t be gone only a minute. She won't 
i! the heart was young the music ever know.” 
iy issued at the lips. There was “Oh, I dasn’t, Mars Tom. Ole missis she’d take an’ tar de head off’n 
i cheer in every face and a spring me. ‘Deed she would.” 
} ; in every step. The locust trees “She! She never licks anybody—whacks ‘em over the head with her 


were in bloom and the fragrance 
of the blossoms filled the air. 
Cardiff Hill, beyond the village 
and above it, was green with 
vegetation, and it lay just far 
enough away to seem a Delec- 
/ IN. c table Land, dreamy, reposeful 
3 Bio 
and inviting. 

Tom appeared on the sidewalk with a bucket of whitewash and a 
long-handled brush. He surveyed the fence, and all gladness left him 
and a deep melancholy settled down upon his spirit. Thirty yards of 
board fence, nine feet high. Life to him seemed hollow, and existence 
but a burden. Sighing, he dipped his brush and passed it along the 
topmost plank; repeated the operation; did it again, compared the 
insignificant whitewashed streak with the far-reaching continent of 
unwhitewashed fence, and sat down on a tree-box discouraged. Jim 
came skipping out at the gate with a tin pail, and singing ‘Buffalo 


thimble—and who cares for that, I’d like to know. She talks awful, but 
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talk don’t hurt—anyways it don’t if she don’t cry. Jim, I'll give you a 
marvel. I'll give you a white alley!” 

Jim began to waver. 

“White alley, Jim! And it’s a bully taw.” 

“My! Dat’s a mighty gay marvel, I tell you! But Mars Tom I's pow- 
erful ‘fraid ole missis—” 
~ “And besides, if you will I'll show you my sore toe.” 

Jim was only human—this attraction was too much for him. He put 
down his pail, took the white alley, and bent over the toe with 
absorbing interest while the bandage was being unwound. In another 
moment he was flying down the street with his pail and a tingling rear, 
Tom was whitewashing with vigor, and aunt Polly was retiring from 
the field with a slipper in her hand and triumph in her eye. 

But Tom’s energy did not last. He began to think of the fun he had 
planned for this day, and his sorrows multiplied. Soon the free boys 
would come tripping along on all sorts of delicious expeditions, and 
they would make a world of fun of him for having to work—the very 
thought of it burnt him like fire. He got out his worldly wealth and 
examined it—bits of toys, marbles and trash; enough to buy an ex- 
change of work, maybe, but not half enough to buy so much as half an 
hour of pure freedom. So he returned his straightened means to his 
pocket and gave up the idea of trying to buy the boys. At this dark and 
hopeless moment an inspiration burst upon him! Nothing less than a 
great, magnificent inspiration! 

He took up his brush and went tranquilly to work. Ben Rogers hove 
in sight presently—the very boy, of all boys, whose ridicule he had 
been dreading. Ben's gait was the hop-skip-and-jump—proof enough 
that his heart was light and his anticipations high. He was eating an 
apple, and giving a long, melodious whoop, at intervals, followed by a 
deep-toned ding-dong-dong, ding-dong-dong, for he was personating a 
steamboat. As he drew near, he slackened speed, took the middle of 
the street, leaned far over to starboard and rounded to ponderously 
and with laborious pomp and circumstance—for he was personating 
the “Big Missouri,’ and considered himself to be drawing nine feet of 
water. He was boat and captain and engine-bells combined, so he had 
to imagine himself standing on his own hurricane deck giving the 
orders and executing them: 
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“Stop her, sir! Ting-a-ling-ling!’” The headway ran almost out and he 
drew up slowly toward the side-walk. 

“Ship up to back! Ting-a-ling-ling!”” His arms straightened and stif- 
fened down his sides. 

“Set her back on the stabboard! Ting-a-ling-ling! Chow! ch-chow- 
wow! Chow!” His right hand, meantime, describing stately circles, — 
for it was representing a forty-foot wheel. 

“Let her go back on the labbord! Ting-a-ling-ling! Chow-ch-chow- 
chow!” The left hand began to describe circles. 

“Stop the stabboard! Ting-a-ling-ling! Stop the labbord! Come ahead 
on the stabboard! Stop her! Let your outside turn over slow! Ting-a- 
ling-ling! Chow-ow-ow! Get out that head-line! Lively, now! Come 
—out with your spring-line—what’re you about there! Take a turn 
round that stump with the bight of it! Stand by that stage, now—let 
her go! Done with the engines, sir! Ting-a-ling-ling! Sh’t! s'sh't! sh’t!”’ 
(trying the gauge-cocks.) 

Tom went on whitewashing—paid no attention to the steamboat. 
Ben stared a moment and then said: 

“Hi-yi! You're up a stump, ain’t you!” 

No answer. Tom surveyed his last touch with the eye of an artist; 
then he gave his brush another gentle sweep and surveyed the result, as 
before. Ben ranged up alongside of him. Tom’s mouth watered for the 
apple, but he stuck to his work. Ben said: 

“Hello, old chap, you got to work, hey?” 

Tom wheeled suddenly and said: 

- “Why it’s you, Ben! I warn’t noticing.” 

“Say—I'm going in a-swimming, I am. Don’t you wish you could? 
But of course you’d druther work—wouldn’t you? ‘Course you 
would!” 

Tom contemplated the boy a bit, and said: 

* “What do you call work?” 

“Why, ain’t that work?” 

Tom resumed his whitewashing, and answered carelessly: 

“Well, maybe it is, and maybe it ain’t. All I know, is, it suits Tom 
Sawyer.” 

“Oh come, now, you don’t mean to let on that you like it?” 

The brush continued to move. 
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“AIN'T THAT WORK?” 


“Like it? Well I don’t see why I oughtn’t to like it. Does a boy get a 
chance to whitewash a fence every day?” 

That put the thing in a new light. Ben stopped nibbling his apple. 
Tom swept his brush daintily back and forth—stepped back to note 
the effect—added a touch here and there—criticised the effect 
again—Ben watching every move and getting more and more inter- 
ested, more and more absorbed. Presently he said: 

“Say, Tom, let me whitewash a little.” 

Tom considered; was about to consent; but he altered his mind: 

“No—no—I reckon it wouldn't hardly do, Ben. You see, aunt Polly's 
awful particular about this fence—right here on the street, you 
know—but if it was the back fence I wouldn't mind and she wouldn't. 
Yes, she’s awful particular about this fence; it’s got to be done very 
careful; I reckon there ain’t one boy in a thousand, maybe two thou- 
sand, that can do it the way it’s got to be done.” 

“No—is that so? Oh come, now—lemme just try. Only just a little— 
I'd let you, if you was me, Tom.” 


CHAPTER 2 15 


“Ben, I'd like to, honest injun; but aunt Polly—well Jim wanted to 
do it, but she wouldn’t let him; Sid wanted to do it, and she wouldn’t 
let Sid. Now don’t you see how I’m fixed? If you was to tackle this 
fence and anything was to happen to it—”’ 

“Oh, shucks, I'll be just as careful. Now lemme try. Say—I'll give you 
the core of my apple.” 

“Well, here—. No, Ben, now don't. I’m afeard—” 

“T'll give you all of it!”’ 

Tom gave up the brush with reluctance in his face but alacrity in his 
heart. And while the late steamer “Big Missouri” worked and sweated 
in the sun, the retired artist sat on a barrel in the shade close by, 
dangled his legs, munched his apple, and planned the slaughter of 
more innocents. There was no lack of material; boys happened along 
every little while; they came to jeer, but remained to whitewash. By 
the time Ben was fagged out, Tom had traded the next chance to Billy 
Fisher for a kite, in good repair; and when he played out Johnny Miller 
bought in for a dead rat and a string to swing it with—and so on, and so 
on, hour after hour. And when the middle of the afternoon came, 
from being a poor poverty-stricken boy in the morning, Tom was 
literally rolling in wealth. He had, beside the things before mentioned, 
twelve marbles, part of a jewsharp, a piece of blue bottle-glass to look 
through, a spool cannon, a key that wouldn’t unlock anything, a 
fragment of chalk, a glass stopper of a decanter, a tin soldier, a couple 
of tadpoles, six fire-crackers, a kitten with only one eye, a brass door- 
knob, a dog collar—but no dog—the handle of a knife, four pieces of 
orange peel, and a dilapidated old window sash. 


He had had a nice, good, idle time all the while—plenty of com: 
pany—and the fence had three coats of whitewash on it! If he hadn’t 
run out of whitewash, he would have bankrupted every boy in the 
village. 

Tom said to himself that it was not such a hollow world, after all. 
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He had discovered a great law of human action, without knowing it— 
namely, that in order to make a man ora boy covet a thing, it is only 
necessary to make the thing difficult to attain. If he had been a great 
and wise philosopher, like the writer of this book, he would now have 
comprehended that Work consists of whatever a body is obliged to do 
and that Play consists of whatever a body is not obliged to do. And this 
would help him to understand why constructing artificial flowers or 
performing on a treadmill is work, while rolling ten-pins or climbing 
Mont Blanc is only amusement. There are wealthy gentlemen in 
England who drive four-horse passenger-coaches twenty or thirty miles 
on a daily line, in the summer, because the privilege costs them 
considerable money; but if they were offered wages for the service, 
that would turn it into work and then they would resign. 

The boy mused a while over the substantial change which had taken 


place in his worldly circumstances, and then wended toward head- 
quarters to report. 
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; OM resented himself before 
aunt Polly, who was sitting by 


an open window in a pleasant 
rearward apartment which was 
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% ak ) ing room and library com- 
" ah bined. The balmy summer air, 


the restful quiet, the odor of the 
flowers, and the drowsing mur- 
mur of the bees had had their 
effect, and she was nodding over 
her knitting—for she had no 
company but the cat, and it was 
asleep in her lap. Her spectacles 
were propped up on her gray 
head for safety. She had thought 
that of course Tom had deserted long ago, and she wondered to see 
him place himself in her power again in this intrepid way. He said: 

“Mayn’t I go and play now, aunt?” 

‘What, a’ready? How much have you done?’ 

“It’s all done, aunt.” 

“Tom, don’t lie to me—I can’t bear it.” 

“Tain’t, aunt; it is all done.” 

Aunt Polly placed small trust in such evidence. She went out to see 
for herself; and she would have been content to find twenty per cent of 
Tom’s statement true. When she found the entire fence whitewashed, 
and not only whitewashed but elaborately coated and recoated, and 
even a streak added to the ground, her astonishment was almost 
unspeakable. She said: 
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PREFACE 


t all started very suddenly, in the spring of 1955. I was reading 
magazines in my grandfather’s house in New Jersey, and I found 
that magical Life cover story—‘“Dinosaurs.” Fold-out, full-color 
pictures of heroic creatures. Allosaurus, Brontosaurus, Stegosaurus, 
Tyrannosaurus rex. | discovered an entire world, far, far away in 
: time, that I could visit, whenever I wanted, via the creative labors 
ie of the paleontologists. And I made up my mind then and there 
a that I would devote my life to the dinosaurs. Since I was in the 
fourth grade, my parents weren’t alarmed at my vow. Surely, they 
thought, it’s just a phase that he’ll grow out of. Lots of kids my 
age got hooked on dinosaurs for a while—it was a childhood dis- 
ease, like mumps or chicken pox, and if left alone, most kids re- 
covered and then had a lifetime immunity to dinosaurmania. But 
I was that rare exception, a terminal, chronic case. And my mother 
was patient enough to take me twice a year over the George 
Washington Bridge to the American Museum of Natural History 
in New York, where the best dinosaur show in the world played 
every day of the week on the fourth floor. My family valued 
scholarship, even if they couldn’t quite understand the reverence 
I had for the study of fossils. 

I owe a great deal to a few fine friends at Harvard. Bernie 
Kummel always encouraged me, even though we seemed to rep- 
resent opposite extremes of college society—he a member of the 
Old Guard, I one of the sixties radicals. But we both loved fossils. 
Bryan Patterson taught me about rodents and giant ground sloths 
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and elephants, and, most especially, how wonderfully complex the 
fossil history of life was. Steve Gould was always stimulating, and 
challenging, and fiercely protective when occasion demanded. | 
would not have survived Harvard without these three. 

I must tip my well-worn cowboy hat to Ms. Kate Francis, of 
the Johns Hopkins University. Kate was a loyal friend, invaluable 
. critic of my prose, and superb manuscript manipulator all through 
the first three drafts of this book. Maxine Mote was a soul mate 
at Hopkins, too, and helped with some key chapters. Many a time 
I sat for hours in the hallway at Hopkins discussing dinosaurs and 
evolution with my old friend from Yale, Steve Stanley, now a pro- 
fessor of paleontology at Hopkins. Steve is a clam-paleontologist 
at heart, but his mind roves far afield, wherever the fossil record 
of life leads to neat discoveries about how evolution works. Thank 
God for the WATS line—we can still have these long rambling 
talks long distance. 

And a fond thank-you to all che Hopkins pre-meds who helped 
to dig at Como—Jan Koppelman, Robert Beck, Conrad Foley, Sue 
Reiss, and especially Julius Goepp. They're all doctors now, or 
almost. 

To my editor, Maria Guarnaschelli, I owe an enormous debt 
for her patience, encouragement, and extraordinary creative en- 
erey. She is passionate about making good books, and she suc- 
ceeds. 

Constance Areson Clark loves dogs, old books, and the Bad- 
lands as much as IJ do, and most of my ideas about how evolution 
works have been explored during our walks in the rain in Balti- 
more or lingering breakfasts in Greybull, Wyoming. Constance, 
Wyoming, and I were destined to come together, and stay to- 
gether. 

And, finally, I must acknowledge my debt to hundreds of 
people I have never met. The fieldmen who dug dinosaurs in the 
1880’s. The skilled preparators who chiseled bones out of the rock 
in coundess basement laboratories. The exhibit craftsmen who bent 
the ironwork to mount the skeletons. All the people who have kept 
the great museums going for the last century. I love museums more 
than any other institution the human race has invented. Museum 
people are always overworked and underpaid, and they all deserve 
sainthood, every one. 
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PART 1 


THE CONQUERING 
COLD-BIOODS 
A CONUNDRUM 


Two bull Brontosaurus 
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BRONTOSAURUS IN THE 
GREAT HALL AT YALE 


remember the first time the thought struck me! “There’s some- 
thing very wrong with our dinosaurs.” I was standing in the great 
Hall of Yale’s Peabody Museum, at the foot of the Brontosaurus 
skeleton. It was 3:00 A.M., the hall was dark, no one else was in 
the building. “There’s something very wrong with our dinosaurs.” 
The entire Great Hall seemed to say that. I had grown up with 
the dinosaurian orthodoxy about dinosaur ways—how they were 
swamp-bound monsters of sluggish disposition, plodding with 
somnolent strides through the sodden terrain of the Mesozoic Era. 
Dimwitted and unresponsive to change, the dinosaurs had ruled 
by bulk. Bizarre and exotic shapes ornamented their heads and 
bodies like the decadent opulence of a Byzantine palace. Books 
and museum labels solemnly preached the same message—the di- 
nosaurs were failures in the evolutionary test of time. Stories of 
their mode of life were replete with negatives: Brontosaurus couldn’t 
walk on land because its body was too heavy. Diplodocus couldn’t 
feed on anything but soft water plants because its head was too 
small. Duckbill dinosaurs couldn’t run quickly because their limb 
joints were too imperfect. Pteranodon couldn’t flap its wings be- 
cause they were too weak. Dinosaurs couldn’t be warm-blooded 
because their brains were too small. And the final, ultimate failure 
of their character—dinosaurs couldn’t cope with competition from 
the smaller, smarter, livelier mammals. 
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All of these “couldn’ts” together built up the orthodox view 
of dinosaurs as a dynasty of flawed creatures. And it was this or- 
thodoxy that suddenly seemed so wrong as I stood looking at the 
Brontosaurus in the Great Hall. The public image of dinosaurs is 
tainted by extinction. It’s hard to accept dinosaurs as a success when 
they are all dead. But the fact of ultimate extinction should not 
make us overlook the absolutely unsurpassed role dinosaurs played 
in the history of life. 

Creatures with four legs first crawled slowly out of the an- 
cient swamps 400 million years ago. Dinosaurs were not in this 
first evolutionary wave, nor in the second or third. Contrary to 
the cartoonists’ view of geological history, dinosaurs aren’t the most 
ancient of life forms, not even close. Dinosaurs as a clearly de- 
fined group don’t make their grand entrance until 200 million years 
after the first four-legged beasts emerged from the primordial 
swamps. By the time they appear in the land ecosystem, the 
woodlands and waterways were already full of creatures, large and 
small, flesh-eater and vegetarian. For a brief twilight zone—five 
million years, short by geological standards—these earliest dino- 
saurs shared the terrestrial realm with a host of older clans. But 
then the dinosaurs seized power. They took over all the large roles 
in the land ecosystem. They filled the offices of mega-predator and 
mega-herbivore. Their control of the land ecosystem was com- 
plete. No nondinosaur larger than a modern turkey walked the land 
during the Age of Dinosaurs. 

If we measured success by longevity, then dinosaurs must rank 
as the number one success story in the history of land life. Not 
only did dinosaurs exercise an airtight monopoly as large land an- 
imals, they kept their commanding position for an extraordinary 
span of time—130 million years. Our own human species is no 
more than a hundred thousand years old. And our own zoological 
class, the Mammalia, the clan of warm-blooded furry creatures, has 
ruled the land ecosystem for only seventy million years. True, the 
dinosaurs are extinct, but we ought to be careful in judging them 
inferior to our own kind. Who can say that the human system will 
last another thousand years, let alone a hundred million? Who can 
predict that our Class Mammalia will rule for another hundred 
thousand millennia? 


If we measure success of a zoological dynasty by the defense 
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of its borders, then the Dinosauria must rank as the most robust 
of ruling clans. Dinosaurs were not unopposed in the world-game 
of competition and predation. As the early Dinosauria spread their 
species into every role open to large land creatures, the dinosaurs 
were driving out the last remnants of very advanced and very 
specialized clans, zoological tribes which had been evolving and 
perfecting their adaptive equipment for tens of millions of years. 
Like the Mongol hordes sweeping across the old cities of eastern 
Europe, dinosaurs wasted little time in expelling these well- 
established kingdoms. And during their long reign, the dinosaurs 
faced potential threats from dozens of new clans that evolved even 
higher grades of teeth and claws, bodies and brains. Despite the 
evolutionary vigor of the potential opposition, dinosaurs kept thet 

ecological frontiers intact; no other clan succeeded in evolving to 
a large size as long as the Dinosauria existed. 

Humans are proud of themselves. The-guiding principle of the 
odern age is “Man is the measure-6f all things.” And our bodies 
ave excited physiologi d philosophers to a profound awe of 
the basi¢mammalian J esign. But the history of the dinosaurs should 
teach us some humility. The basic equipment of our mammal class— 
warm bodies clothed in fur, milk-producing breasts to nourish our 
young—is quite ancient. These mammalian hallmarks are as old as 
the dinosaurs themselves. Indeed, the Class Mammalia emerged, 
fully defined, in the world ecosystems just as the Dinosauria be- 
gan their spectacular expansion. If our fundamental mammalian 
mode of adaptation was superior to the dinosaurs’, then history 
should record the meteoric rise of the mammals and the eclipse of 
the dinosaurs. Our own Class Mammalia did not seize the domi- 
nant position in life on land. Instead, the mammal clan was but 
one of many separate evolutionary families that succeeded as spe- 
cies only by taking refuge in small body size during the Age of 
Dinosaurs. As long as there were dinosaurs, a full 130 million years, 
remember, the warm-blooded league of furry mammals produced 
no species bigger than a cat. When the first dinosaur quarry was 
opened in 1822 at Stonesfield, England, quarry men found the one- 
ton Megalosaurus and a tiny mammal. _ 


“So the popular image of dinosaurs as unprogtessive behe- 


moths is wrong. Political cartoonists use Brontosaurus as the ulti- 
mate symbol of ignorant lethargy and obsolete organization. In fact, 
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The nineteenth century discovers the age of Dinosaurian Giants. Scholars 
probing the fossil relics dug up in gravel quarries and clay pits early in the 
1800s were astounded by the unprecedented size of dinosaurs. By 1889, 
samples from all the major dinosaur clans had been found. 


dinosaurs evolved quickly, changed repeatedly, and turned out wave 
after wave of new species with new adaptations all through their 
long reign. Sir Richard Owen, best and brightest of Victorian anat- 
omists, coined the name “Dinosauria,” from Greek roots meaning 
“terrible lizard,” in 1842. When Owen first penned the word “di- 
nosaurs,” paleontology was still a brand-new science. Baron Cu- 
vier had invented the scholarly art of reconstructing form and 
function in fossil creatures only forty years earlier. Though careful 
study of the earth’s crusts had gone on for only one human gen- 
eration, the naturalists of 1840 already knew that an Age of Rep- 
tiles had preceded our own Age of Mammals. And the many 
skeletons already dug up showed that this Age of Reptiles was a 
time when fishlike reptilian forms swam in the seas and batlike 
reptilian species flew through the air. Owen invented the term 
“Dinosauria” to describe the huge /and animals of this age. And 
his original definition is still good. 

When the first dinosaur skeletons were hewn out of gravel 
quarries in England during the 1820s and ’30s, the gentleman- 
naturalist immediately recognized their strange combination of 
characteristics. These great fossils combined traits found in liz- 
ards, in birds, in mammals, and in crocodiles as well. Owen was 
especially impressed by the advanced, birdlike shape of dinosaurs’ 
hip bones, and he used their characteristics to set dinosaurs apart 
from all other animals with backbones. And so can we. A very good 
anatomical definition for the Dinosauria is “a vertebrate group close 
to crocodiles but with at least some important birdlike features in 
the hind leg.” 

Sir Richard Owen’s astute observations are too often ignored. 
Twentieth-century paleontologists have fallen into the bad habit 
of reconstructing the dinosaurs’ life functions by using crocodiles 
as a living model. But the earliest researchers of the nineteenth 
century proved beyond a doubt that the dinosaurs’ powerful hind 
legs must have operated like the limbs of gigantic birds. And fur- 
ther birdlike characteristics turned up in the dinosaurs’ backbone. 
Many species of dinosaur had hollow chambers in their vertebrae. 
In life, these bony caverns were filled with air sacs connecting to 
the lung, just as in many birds today. Later nineteenth-century 
discoveries made the dinosaur-bird connection very intimate. Ar- 
chaeopteryx, the oldest fossil bird, was discovered in 1861 and made 
headlines because it looked so much like a small dinosaur with 
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One of the first dinosaurs discovered—the thirty-foot predator Megalosaurus, 


dug up in the 1820s in England. Here the great megalosaur is attacking a sea 
crocodile, Teleosaurus. 
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In the 1860s Thomas Henry Huxley argued that birds descended from 
dinosaurs, and that view is now being revived—the six-feet-long predator 
Deinonychus, shown here attacking an ostrich dinosaur, is a near-perfect 


missing link between dinosaurs and modern birds. 
Se Ne a a 


feathers. The great Darwinian orator and advocate Thomas Henry 
Huxley pounded the pulpit of evolutionary theory by pointing to 
Archaeopteryx as the missing link between dinosaurs and modern 
birds. - 

It’s important to be clear about the reverse definition as well: 
what dinosaurs are not. Dinosaurs are not lizards, and vice versa. 
Lizards are scaly reptiles of an ancient bloodline. The oldest liz- 
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ards antedate the earliest dinosaurs by a full thirty million years. 
A few large lizards, such as the man-eating Komodo dragon, have 
been called “relicts of the dinosaur age,” but this phrase is histor- 
ically incorrect. No lizard ever evolved the birdlike characteristics 
peculiar to each and every dinosaur. A big lizard never resembled 
a small dinosaur except for a few inconsequential details of the teeth. 
Lizards never walk with the erect, long-striding gait that distin- 
guishes the dinosaurlike ground birds today or the birdlike dino- 
saurs of the Mesozoic. 

Snakes are lizard nieces—descendants of a close relative of 
lizards. Some lizards have lost their limbs and slither like snakes, 
but true snakes have specialized eyes and jaws. Snakes, of course, 
are not at all close to dinosaurs. 

Crocodiles and their next of kin, alligators, are unquestiona- 
bly dinosaur uncles, relatives of dinosaur ancestors. Baron Cuvier, 
Sir Richard Owen, and other early dinosaurologists discerned many 
important anatomical characteristics shared by dinosaurs and croc- 
odiles. For example, dinosaur teeth are set in sockets—so are the 
teeth of crocodiles—whereas lizard and snake teeth are fused to 
the inside of the jawbone without sockets. Dinosaurs have a deep 
socket in the hip bones for the thigh, and so do crocodiles, but 
lizards do not. Crocodiles even show the beginnings of birdlike 
development in hip and thigh. Crocodiles first enter the chronicle 
of the rocks long after lizards but a few million years before di- 
nosaurs. 

Frogs and their short-legged relatives the salamanders are am- 
phibians, not reptiles. Amphibians lay water-breathing eggs, and 
usually the newly hatched young breathe via gills for a while be- 
fore becoming air-breathers. Like the reptiles, the amphibians have 
“cold blood.” (“Cold blood” means that metabolism is so low that 
body temperature falls to air-ground temperature unless the ani- 
mal can heat up by basking in the sun.) Amphibians have only a 
very distant kinship to dinosaurs. 

Turtles are marvelous organic creations and very worthy ob- 
jects for contemplation, but turtles aren’t dinosaurs. Turtles have 
a scaly skin and a leathery or porcelaneous egg, points of resem- 
blance to both lizards and crocodiles. But the body architecture of 
the turtle is so thoroughly unique that after nearly two centuries 
of research, turtle relationships are murky at best. 

Are dinosaurs true members of the reptile class? Good ques- 
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Bird, crocodile, and mammal adaptations combined—the three-ton 
herbivorous dinosaur Igwanodon, first found in the 1820s in England. The 
spike of bone on the thumb must have been a dangerous weapon. 
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tion. Hard to answer—that’s what this book is all about. The late 
nineteenth-century naturalists defined Reptilia by blood, skin, and 
sex. If an animal had “cold blood,” skin covered with scales, and 
laid eggs on land, then it was a true reptile. Despite the obvious 
similarities of design between crocodiles and birds, therefore, the 
scaly, naked hide of crocodiles and ‘their “cold blood” have per- 
suaded most naturalists to separate them from the birds. Birds have 
their own class, the Aves. But crocodiles are left in the Reptilia 
with their more distant relatives, lizards, snakes, and turtles. 

Birds and mammals differ from each other in extraordinarily 
numerous ways, in nearly all details of their joints, muscles, and 
other organs. But birds and mammals do share two key adapta- 
tions which color their entire evolutionary style: both have insu- 
lation for the skin (feathers for birds, hair for mammals) and both 
are “warm-blooded” (they have such a high metabolic rate that their 
bodies are generally heated from the inside). Mammals have their 
own zoological class. Although the “warm-bloodedness” of birds 
and mammals is very similar in physiological detail, it is quite clear 
that the “warm-blooded” condition evolved separately, once in birds, 
once in mammals. 

Now, nineteenth-century science was self-consciously preoc- 
cupied with “progress.” The Industrial Revolution had wrought 
such rapid advancement in machines, small and great, that mid- 
Victorian scientists could see no end to the upward perfection of 
technology. And Darwinism, in its vulgar “survival of the fittest” 
version, seemed to preach that there was a natural law guiding the 
continuous perfection of life forms through all geological time. 
Which was most perfect? Homo sapiens, of course—especially a male, 
English, Protestant Homo sapiens. And so our class, the Mammalia, 
had to be the highest zoological grouping. Birds were close be- 
cause, like mammals, they had insulation and metabolic control of 
their body temperature. 

Progress also meant freeing oneself from the uncomfortable 
whims of the environment—the sudden changes in heat and light. 
The poor reptile could bask happily on a rock in the sun but slipped 
back into a chilled torpor when clouds blotted out the warming 
rays. Not so the bird or mammal whose body furnaces burned so 
fast and so continually that blood and flesh remained warm. And 
Victorian biochemistry had progressed far enough to discover that 
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most vital processes function best when the body temperature is 
nearly constant. English homes—upper-class ones, at sie Oe 
enjoying the dependable warmth of coal-fed furnaces, devices t . 
finally made the damp winter climate cozy and comfortable. Clearly 
the highest ee were the ones that had evolved an 
s metabolic adaptation. 
eae zoologists of the last century knew well that there was a 
case for a crocodile—bird relationship and an even better case for 
a dinosaur—bird kinship. But the scientists of the time nonetheless 
slipped into the au nf calling dinosaurs “reptiles’—cold-blooded, 
tures that laid eggs. 
gags Chota erent rae edvalists used their warm blood/cold 
blood dichotomy to classify all vertebrates into two grand divi- 


Two ways dinosaurs 
could be classified—as 
cold-bloods because 
dinosaurs share 
adaptations with 
crocodiles, or as warm- 
bloods because 
dinosaurs have many 
birdlike features. 
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sions, one above the other. At the bottom were the “lower ver- 
tebrates,” the classes without metabolic control of their body heat. 
Here were lumped all the fishes, the Amphibia, and of course the 
Reptilia. At the top were the “higher vertebrates,” the two classes— 
Aves and Mammalia. Dinosaurs were thrown into the Reptilia and 
so into the “lower vertebrates” by early naturalists, but an equally 
good case could have been made to classify dinosaurs as primitive 
birds. No one, either in the nineteenth century or the twentieth, 
has ever built a persuasive case proving that dinosaurs as a whole 
were more like reptilian crocodiles than warm-blooded birds. No 
one has done this because it can’t be done. 

Generally speaking badges are harmful in science. If a scien- 
tist pins one labeled “Reptile” on some extinct species, anyone who 
sees it will automatically think, “Reptile, hmmm. . . that means 
cold-blooded, a lower vertebrate, sluggish when the weather is dark 
and cool.” There are never enough naturalists around, in any age; 
so most scientific orthodoxy goes unchallenged. There are just not 
enough skeptical minds to stare at each badge and ask the embar- 
rassing question, “How do you know the label is right?” 

Be kind to colleagues, ruthless with theories, is a good rule. 
A scientific theory isn’t merely idle speculation, it’s a verbal pic- 
ture of how things might work, how a system in nature might or- 
ganize things—atoms and molecules, species and ecosystems. But 
old paleontological theories too often aren’t treated roughly enough. 
Old theories—like the reptilian nature of dinosaurs—are accepted 
like old friends of the family. You don’t yell at old Aunt Cecilia. 
So hundred-year-old dinosaur theories live on without being 
questioned, and too often they are assumed to be totally correct. 
Even when such theory is caught in an error, it’s likely to be 
excused. 

Traditional dinosaur theory is full of short circuits. Like the 
antiquated wiring in an overaged house, the details sputter and burn 
out when specific parts are tested. I have enormous respect for 
dinosaur paleontologists past and present. But on average, for the 
last fifty years, the field hasn’t tested dinosaur orthodoxy severely 
enough. 

I'd be disappointed if this book didn’t make some people an- 
gry. A lot of modern scientists—even some paleontologists—in- 
sist on saying that fossils are misleading. “Dead bones don’t 
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metabolize so how can physiology in dinosaurs be discussed?” 
Ecologists who study the Serengeti Plain or the rain forests of 
Burma are impressed by the complex ways animal species interact 
with each other and with their habitats: “How can a few spare bones 
capture all the organic subtlety of long-extinct systems?” Many 
people dismiss the record of the rocks as an incomplete and nearly 
unreadable document. Darwin himself did that; he didn’t trust fos- 
sils to indicate the entire truth. But these views are wrongheaded. 
The Book of Job—oldest in the Bible—admonishes, “Speak to the 
Earth and it will teach thee.” If we look and listen carefully, the 
record of the rocks can unlock the richly textured story of the di- 


nosaurs and their ways. 


The Stonesfield specter. From the very first discoveries of dinosaurs in the 
1820s there was proof positive that our mammalian order had existed under 
the shadow of the gigantic dinosaurian monsters. Earliest of the dinosaur 
quarries was the road-gravel pit in the Stonesfield Slate, where giant jaws of 
Megalosaurus could be found with teeth so large that a single tooth was 
longer than the entire jaw of the mammals found in the same strata. Shown 
here, natural size, is Phascolotherium standing next to the lower jaw of 


Megalosaurus. 
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WYOMING REVERIE: 
MEDITATION ON THE 
GEOLOGICAL TEXT 


From my Field Book, 1981 
July 3, 6:35 A.M. 


Como Bluff, Wyoming. 7,020 feet above sea level. No human bein 
or human structure visible. Air clear, dry, cool. A pair of mule 
deer browsing along Rock Creek. Put the coffee water on ie 
Coleman stove to heat up. No one else is awake in camp yet, b 
the an a bacon will ean them out of their tents icine 
ave been in the business for twenty years—di >i 
sil bones—but I’m still excited by the a dhe 
met. I sit here on the crest of a little sandstone hogback deinnshit 
of a stream that flowed a hundred million years ago, and fool: down 
” my crew’s work of the last four days. It’s becoming a sizeable 
ole, a proper dinosaur dig, twenty-five feet across, dug by pick 
ae pores eae shovel, icepick, and fingernails oor 
_ saw my first dinosaur in that splendi i 
relics, the American Museum of latte nr aa ges 
the age of nine. But those skeletons seemed tamed by aeileaiin, 
mounted as they were on steel and plaster, posed for the ben fi 
of countless parades of schoolchildren and tourists. A atabaalie. in 
the rock is different. This one before me is huge, and its dtvfook. 
long thigh bone, which would dwarf any elephant's, lies half es 


"~ posed to the Wyoming sunrise. Its coal black form is clearly etched 
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against the surrounding pale rock by thousands of careful chisel 
marks. This bone is a holy relic for me, as beautiful in its roughly 
hewn outline as Michelangelo’s bound slaves struggling to free 
themselves from the enveloping marble. 

From where I sit on the quarry’s rim I can see the dinosaur’s 
great trochanters, the attachment site of the immense hip muscles, 
and the bone surface pitted and rough where tendons and liga- 
ments were anchored to the femur. A hundred thousand millennia 
ago, those tendons and muscles were full of dinosaur blood cours- 
ing through capillary beds, bringing oxygen to the cells that pow- 
ered the stride of this ten-ton giant. Muscles pulsed in cycles of 
contraction and release, and the hind limb, fully twelve feet long 
from hip to toenails, swung through its stroke covering six feet 
with every pace. . 

Broken chips of bone lie under my boots, wretched frag- 
ments from now unidentifiable bones which had eroded long be- 
fore we found the site. Even though I know I can’t identify the 
bits of bone, I pick one up anyway because there is something 
special about the feel of dinosaur bone very early in the morning. 
Some of the broken bits are incredibly delicate bubbles of bone, 
a frothy texture of holes and vesicles that housed the living sub- 
stance of the animal’s cells. These bits crumble into shards if I rub 
them too hard, but in life the brittle bone crystals were embedded 
in a fabric of tough connective tissue, collagen fibers whose great 
tensile strength combined with the hardness of the bone crystals 
to produce a living bony architecture capable of resisting enor- 
mous loads of both compression and tension. Collagen has long 
since rotted away, along with all the muscle fibers and blood ves- 
sels. But the fossilized bone faithfully preserves the canals left by 
every capillary that made its passage through it to serve the dino- 
saur in life. Those living cells, now gone, left one other signature 
on this carcass. A black powder rubs into my gloves as I finger the 
bone chips. This powder is carbon dust mixed with granulated bone, 
the dried and distilled residue of all the cell membranes, cell fluids, 
and organelles whose work within the bone was ended when the 
dinosaur died. 

Reverie is normal in Wyoming at sunrise. I suppose a no- 
nonsense laboratory scientist, clad in his white lab coat and steely- 
eyed objectivity, might think I was wasting my time communing 
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Our camp at Como Bluff and how the rock layers would look if cut through 
vertically 


with the spirit of the fossil beast. But scientists need reverie. We 
need long walks and quiet times at the quarry to let the whole 
pattern of fossil history sink into our consciousness. 

As I walk back to camp from the quarry, I climb through the 
ledges of hard rock, benches of limestone, each an irregular mo- 
saic of ovoid nodules, each extremely hard and long-lasting in this 
dry climate and each a timekeeper and recorder of past climate. 
Taken altogether, this irregular staircase of rock is a chronicle of 
the dinosaurs’ success throughout a great age in the history of life. 
The nodules grew from tiny mineral seeds in the well-drained soil 
of the floodplain where dinosaurs browsed the leaves of conifers, 
and birds with teeth glided from one tree crown to the other. In 
the rainy season, floods covered the landscape with chocolate- 
colored water full of mud and grit so that each flood added yet 
another layer of sediment to the gradually accruing stratigraphic 
pile. The seasonal flux of the water table—up near the surface 
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during the rainy season, down during the dry season—stained the 
layers of sediment in blotches of green and mauve, blotches known 
to soil scientists by the Welsh word “gley.” 

Here and there the low places of the floodplain filled with 

black, stagnant water and putrefying leaves and branches, leaving 
a record of dark, carbon-rich mudstone and shale. Torrential spring 
rains cut channels into the plain and filled them with gravel, cross- 
bedded sand and mud. For five million years the floodplain here 
served as the arena for all these environmental agents, each per- 
forming its function in shaping the quantities of soil and leaving 
its Own unique imprint on the sediments. And everywhere, in every 
habitat, there were dinosaurs—huge multi-ton brontosaurs swing- 
ing their long necks from treetop to treetop; predatory allosaurs 
running on their enlarged hind legs, like some nightmarish bird: 
armored stegosaurs, ornamented with bony triangles along their 
back, brandishing a formidable set of spikes at the end of their 
muscular tail; little theropods, some no bulkier than a turkey 
darting through the meadows and gallery forests along the stream 
courses, catching small prey. 
— The record of the rocks speaks eloquently here, without hes- 
itation or ambiguity—this was an Age of Dinosaurs, a time when 
all the large ecological roles on the terrestrial stage were played 
by dinosaurs of one family or another. The domination of the di- 
nosaurs extended across all the categories of large flesh-eater, large 
leaf-eater, and large omnivore. And dinosaurs spread their ecolog- 
ical hegemony across a worldwide empire, devoid of geographical 
limits. Dinosaurs are the unchallenged majority in all the fossil 
samples of large vertebrates on every continent from Australia to 
Siberia, New Jersey to Calcutta during this time. Dinosaurs like 
these lying in my Wyoming pit are being excavated by Iberian pa- 
leontologists in Portugal, by Chinese geologists in Yunnan Prov- 
ince, and by Zimbabwan naturalists along the banks of the Zambesi 
River in East Africa. No corner of the Mesozoic world withstood 
colonization by dinosaurs. 

How much grander in scope the dinosaurs’ history is than the 
cartoonists’ view of prehistory, which consigns all extinct crea- 
tures to one Antediluvian Age. The day of the dinosaur was not 
merely one geological instant, played out by a single cast of spe- 
cies. Neither was it one dynasty of evolving dinosaur species. The 
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dinosaurs’ history was an extraordinary series of dynasties, one age 
followed by another and another, each filled with a complete cast 
of dinosaurs, and the entire dynastic series running through 130 
million years. 

No single spot on earth preserves this history in its entirety. 
But southeastern Wyoming comes close. When I walk north from 
the quarry to visit the staff at Rock Creek Fish Hatchery, I pass 
through the first half of the history of the dinosaurs. It is recorded 
in a thousand-foot-thick layer cake of sandstone, shale, and lime. 
In the rock strata near the fish hatchery’s holding ponds, the di- 
nosaurs make their debut. The sedimentary record here is a bi- 
zarre sandwich of thin-bedded maroon, pink, and brick red 
sandstone and mudstone, a formation that enjoys the delightful la- 
bel Chugwater, named after a tiny stream where it was first dis- 
covered. The gaudily colored beds began as saline lakes, like those 
of Death Valley today, fetid bodies of soda-choked water too salty 
for fish to survive. Meandering rivers spread layers of sand on top 
of the mineral-rich muds accumulated on the lifeless lake bot- 
toms. Dinosaurs were there. Small hunters from chicken to os- 
trich size prowled along the stream edges, hunting for their prey, 
leaving their unmistakable three-toed footprints and, very rarely, 
leaving behind their bony carcasses to be buried by Chugwater sand. 
In those days, the dinosaurs’ empire was in its infancy. The evo- 
lutionary pioneers of the Dinosauria had to share this terrestrial 
realm with a host of short-legged and ugly reptiles, the beaked 
rhynchosaurs, the dog-faced cynodonts, and the dinosaurs’ own 
ancestral stock, the big-headed thecodonts. This was the Triassic 
Period, the first of the three great Mesozoic ages. 

The next was the Jurassic, the Golden Age of Giants, when 
the dinosaur clans burst out of their Triassic limitations. Wave after 
wave of ever-larger species filled the land habitats—long-necked 
brontosaurs, grotesquely armored stegosaurs, and a complete ar- 
ray of bird-limbed predators from ten pounds to five tons in live 
weight. 

At Como Bluff, the land was covered with warm ocean water, 
the Sundance Sea, alive with stout-shelled squid and porpoiselike 
fish lizards for most of the late Jurassic’s twenty million years. Above 
the Chugwater layers, the somber green-gray sandstones of the 
Sundance Formation enter this marine epoch in the stratigraphic 
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Sea croc of the Jurassic—the fish-tailed Metriorhynchus, about 
ten feet long 


chronicle. Butch Cassidy’s sidekick, the Sundance Kid, got his name 
from the same tiny Wyoming town that gave this Jurassic forma- 
tion its formal geological nomenclature. 

The waves of the Sundance Sea finally beat their last cadence 
140 million years ago. But even now the rhythmic sea sound seems 
fresh, preserved in the ripple-marked sandstone surface and in the 
wave-winnowed piles of clam shells and fossil oysters, growing on 
top of each other, and the squid-pens known to the locals as “stone 
sea-gars.” Dinosaurs were not here. Their fossils rarely appear in 
ocean beds. But rocks the same age as Sundance in India and Aus- 
tralia provide skeletons, proof that the land ecosystem was firmly 
under the control of the dinosaurs all through Jurassic times. 

Sundance fossils and all the other rich Mesozoic marine beds 
underscore the one geographic limitation of the dinosaurs’ world. 
Their empire was firmly landlocked. Unchallenged though they 
were on land, dinosaurs rarely went to sea, and so seemed to suf- 
fer that abhorrence of salt water which has limited many a human 
empire from Alexander to Napoleon. Reptilian leviathans are found 
in the Sundance outcrop—fish lizards, sea crocodiles, and the set- 
pent-necked plesiosaurs. But these sea monsters are all from groups 
only distantly related to the Dinosauria proper. 

If we proceed from the Fish Hatchery back to camp, climbing 
through the last Sundance sandstone ledge, the rock changes color 
from green to blotches of red and maroon, signalling the shift in 
the ancient habitats from shallow tropical sea to floodplain and river. 
This next layer of rock is the most famous dinosaur graveyard in 
the world: the Morrison Formation, named for a tiny Colorado town 
south of Boulder. It was the outcrops of the Morrison Formation 
here at Como Bluff that made Brontosaurus a household word in 
the 1880s. Union Pacific Railway station managers found huge 
bones along their right-of-way and cabled this news to Othniel 
Charles Marsh, stuffy but sagacious Yale paleontologist. Marsh hired 


the railway men to excavate the bones, crate them, and send them ° 


by boxcar to New Haven. News of the spectacularly complete 
Como dinosaurs galvanized the international community of schol- 
ars, who had been frustrated by the poor fragments of Jurassic di- 
nosaurs available from French and English quarries. 

American geology had been viewed as a scholarly backwater 
by most European scholars, whose tradition of analytical earth sci- 
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ence was fully a century older. Como changed all that. For the first 
time Europe had to look to America for the lead in the paleon- 
tology of a major geological period. Woodcuts and lithographs of 
Marsh’s Brontosaurus from Como appeared in European text- 
books, travel guides, and popular nature studies. “Brontosaurus” 
was even transliterated into Russian, Chinese, and Japanese. 

The famous brontosaur quarry lies in the midsection of the 
Morrison, in a zone full of the grey-blotched floodplain mudstone, 
about a hundred feet higher in the sediment-layer sequence than 
the topmost sandstones of the Sundance. Dinosaurs were every- 
where here. In one afternoon’s walk I counted seven immense 
carcasses eroding out of the mudstone along a four-mile transect. 


_ And not only bones. There are also trackways of the living giants, 


pressed into the limy mud of shallow lakes, and now hardened into 
creamy-gray calcareous mudstone. | 

For me, trackways and ripple marks have a special intimacy. 
Both can be so fresh-looking that they seem to hold the sounds 
made by the Jurassic world, the sucking noise of viscous mud being 
pulled by the cushionlike foot pads of brontosaurs as they stepped 
through the Jurassic muck. The size of their footprints almost de- 
fies the imagination. The largest are over three feet long and two 
feet across, and deep enough to hold sixty gallons of water—more 
than enough to bathe a three-year-old child or serve as a full- 
immersion baptism for the diminutive first dinosaurs of the Triassic 
Period. Ten miles north of Como, at Sheep Creek, a freshwater 
lake bed in the Morrison exposes an entire field of brontosaurs’ 
footprints, dozens of tracks churned into each other, rendering the 
whole limestone slab a twisted craterland. A veritable symphony 
of noises must have filled the air as herds of brontosaurs executed 
their ponderous choreography. ~ * 

We know that brontosaurs traveled in herds, sometimes. A 
rare glimpse into their social structure is provided down at Dav- 
enport Ranch, Texas. There the limestone records the passage of 
two dozen brontosaurs in a compact mass, the very largest prints 
at the front periphery, the very smallest in the middle of the group. 
So brontosaur bulls—or maybe senior cows—must have guarded 
their young against the attacks of the allosaurs. The footprints at 
Davenport Ranch contain a Mesozoic recording of just such a drama 
of attack and defense, for the three-toed trackways of a great al- 
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losaur reveal that it was prowling along the strandline near where 
the brontosaur had passed. 

No rock formation provides a richer repertoire of dinosaur 
stories than the Morrison. Its quarries have been dug from south- 
ern Montana to the Cimarron River in Oklahoma, yielding hundreds 
of skeletons from every level and every fossil habitat. 

The sudden extinction of dinosaurs is one of the most pop- 
ularized topics in paleontology. Why, after all, did the last dynas- 
ties finally end in total extinction? In reality, however, the dinosaurs’ 
history contains the drama of much more than a single death. They 
suffered three or four major catastrophes during their long pre- 
dominance, each one thinning the ranks of the entire clan. And 
after each such fall, they recouped their evolutionary fortunes, ris- 
ing again to fill the terrestrial system with yet another wave of new 
species and families of species. The final complete extermination 
did not come until sixty-five million years ago, at what geologists 
label the “Time of Great Dying,” the grandest evolutionary disas- 
ter of all time. 

At Como I can walk right through one of the earlier extinc- 
tions, a time when the Jurassic families, which seemed so secure 
after fifty million years of success, suffered sudden extinction. 
There’s nothing dramatic about the spot marking the event—merely 
a one-foot-thick bed composed of gray mud laid down in a stream 
and green mudballs that the rainy season’s floods had torn from 
the banks and deposited in the creek bed downstream. Beds like 
this are everywhere, scattered all through the sedimentary layers. 
This particular one records a sudden jolt in the fortunes of the 
dinosaurs at the end of the Jurassic Period. Below the level of this 
bed—it’s called the Breakfast Bench Sandstone because it makes 
a convenient shelf for the Coleman stove in the morning—the 
record of stegosaurs, Diplodocus, Brontosaurus, and Allosaurus can 
be followed up through the Morrison Formation for three hundred 
feet, equivalent to five or ten million years. 

But at Breakfast Bench these Jurassic threads are broken; the 
familiar stars of the Morrison disappear, and in their place a new 
cast enters to play the dominant roles. This introduces the Creta- 
ceous Period, the third and last age that made up the Mesozoic. 
Instead of Stegosaurus, with its flamboyant triangular spikes, a dif- 
ferent kind of dinosaur, an armor-clad herbivore, the nodosaur, is 
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found. It was far less spectacular, but thoroughly protected by its 
armor coat of big and little plates that formed a mosaic over its 
entire back and neck. Instead of Brontosaurus and its close kin Dz- 
plodocus, there appeared the teeth and vertebrae of brachiosaurids. 
This family of long-necked giants had been rare in the Jurassic but 
seem to have taken advantage of the catastrophe that struck most 
Jurassic families by moving in to take their place at the opening 
of the Cretaceous. Opportunism such as this is a commonplace 
during times of extinction. As the preexisting dynasty loses its hold, 
families of animals that had previously been mere bit players on 
the ecological stage seize the leading roles. 

The knife-toothed predators suffered too as the curtain fell 
on the Jurassic stage. Gone were the Allosaurus and horn-toting 
Ceratosaurus, replaced by those most famous of all dinosaurian 
hunters, the tyrannosaurs. Smaller roles changed hands also. From 
the mudstone of Breakfast Bench, one of the crew excavated a 
magnificently preserved turtle skull whose boxy shape and adap- 
tive equipment were totally different from any of the long, low 
heads carried by the water-loving Jurassic turtles. This turtle head, 
like the nodosaur’s armor and the brachiosaur’s tails, strike the an- 
atomist as a jarring discontinuity in the flow of adaptive forms 
through time. Anyone who cherishes notions that evolution ts al- 
ways slow and continuous will be shaken out of his beliefs by 
Breakfast Bench and the other geological markers of cataclysm. 
Our view of evolution must take into account the profoundly dis- 
orienting blows struck by the environment during these world- 
wide extinctions. 

The white sandstone blocks studded with the rounded beach 
gravel of Pine Ridge, the sedimentary sign left by the Mid Creta- 
ceous ocean, look west out over the eroded blister of the anti- 
cline. From this vantage point, the entire sequence of strata, from 
the red Chugwater in the center to the thin dark line made by the 
outcrop at Breakfast Bench, is visible. Pine Ridge is composed of 
Dakota sandstone, named for the Dakota Territory in the 1870s, 
long before the Dakota Sioux had given their name to the two 
Western states. East of Rock Creek, these Dakota outcrops are 
covered by a black mass of carbon-rich shale, the Benton Forma- 
tion, created by an ancient sea and named after old Fort Benton, 
built in the 1860s as the Union Pacific spread into Wyoming. The 
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Benton tells its own story of revolution and overthrow in the or- 
ganic world. In sandstone layers laid down in this mid-Cretaceous 
sea were entombed reptilian sea serpents of a distinctly Creta- 
ceous cast—the long-bodied teleorhinids, sea crocodiles with heads 
that resemble frying pans. The long snout looks like the handle, 
the squarish cranium the pan. These Meerkrokodiliers, as our Ger- 
man colleagues call them, are not the lineal descendants of the sea 
crocodiles of the Jurassic, but are a new oceangoing group de- 
scended from Jurassic freshwater crocodiles. 

Opportunism again. When the Jurassic sea crocodiles were 
exterminated by the Early Cretaceous disturbance, an ecological 
opportunity presented itself to any reptile that could swim and catch 
fish and that could adapt to fully oceanic conditions. And so the 
rivers gave to the sea a new player for the reorganized Cretaceous 
marine systems. All through vertebrate evolution the flow has been 
mainly in this direction—from the fresh waters to the ocean shore 
to the high seas. Just so did the rivers give us the first whales some 
fifty million years ago, descendants of some river-haunting preda- 
tory mammal, one of the many mammalian lines that were rushing 
in to fill the empty niches left by the final extinction of the dino- 
saurs and sea reptiles. 

The Benton Sea supported a wonderful menagerie of Creta- 
ceous oceanic reptiles. In Colorado, Benton-age shales produced 
a nearly complete elasmosaur skeleton, a fast-cruising type of ple- 
siosaur that slipped through the tropical Late Mesozoic water with 
the propulsive power of four narrow, tapered flippers, snatching 
prey with its snakelike neck. 

At Como, Othniel Charles Marsh’s men found an armor-plated 
nodosaur lying on its back embedded in the now hardened depos- 
its lefc by the mud on the sea floor. Finds like this were excep- 
tions to the rule that dinosaurs did not go to sea. Was the nodosaur 
swimming in the Cretaceous shallows before it met its end? Or is 
it the remains of some terrestrial individual that died a death on 
dry land and then, in the form of a dried-up carcass, was washed 
out to a final oceanic resting place by flood-swollen river waters? 
The problem of oceangoing nodosaurs is especially perplexing be- 
cause the Como carcass, upside down at the bottom of the Benton 
Sea, is not an isolated instance. Nodosaur carcasses lying on their 
backs cropped up in marine beds in Kansas in 1909 and several 
times since in similar sedimentary circumstances. 
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There are no duckbill dinosaurs at Como, because the Ben- 
ton Formation is too old. The duckbill dynasty began past the 
midway point of the Cretaceous. A short trip east through the 
Laramie Mountains to Red Bird places us in duckbill country, the 
Lance Formation of the later Cretaceous, a mass of pale brown river 
sandstones with interbedded chocolate-colored mudstones, some- 
times faintly discolored by the pink of oxidized iron. Nearby is 
Lance Creek, supposedly named for the cavalry lance carried by 
mounted Sioux warriors. 

Lance outcrops give their name in turn to the final terrestrial 
epoch of the Cretaceous world, the Lancian Faunal Age—a time 
that witnessed the adaptive deployment of the most exotic and bi- 
zarre skulls of all the panoply of dinosaurs. Triceratops was here, 
the scientific etymology “three-horned face” being, in this case, an 
excellent shorthand description of this formidably armed herbi- 
vore. Over each reinforced eye socket grew a horn of such size as 
to threaten even the largest Tyrannosaurus rex. In life these weap- 
ons were long, sharp, and deadly because the underlying bone was 
covered with a horny sheath like that surrounding the cores of cattle 
and buffalo horns today. Out on the snout was a third, midline 
horn, and below it a toothless beak, deep and powerful like that 
of a multi-ton snapping turtle. This too was clothed in life by a 
shiny hornlike substance, giving the beak an ever-growing, self- 
sharpening edge. Plant-eater though it was, Triceratops could turn 
the branch-cutting apparatus of its beak into a defensive set of 
nippers strong enough to inflict wounds on even the largest an- 
tagonist. 

Truculence, nippers, and horns seem to go together. Today, 
the great Indian one-horn rhino can turn into the terror of the 
mahouts as it charges domestic elephants. The largest Triceratops 
weighed nearly ten tons, bearing horns that, fully sheathed, were 
four feet long. No species that has ever evolved on land could 
withstand the full charge of such an animal. 

Duckbill dinosaurs did not display the deadly cranial arma- 
ture worn by Triceratops. Nonetheless the duckbill group enjoyed 
an extraordinary evolutionary flourish of head ornaments and ad- 
aptations in the final days of the Cretaceous. The term “duckbill” 
is a biomechanical misnomer. True, the duckbill dinosaurs did have 
wide, flattened beaks, which at a distance vaguely resembled that 
of a mallard. However, the edges of their beak were turned down 
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into a sharp, cookie-cutter edge, sheathed in life by a self-sharp- 
ening horn. The entire apparatus was a leaf-cropping adaptation 
for slicing off mouthfuls of tough fodder in a single bite. Duckbill 
teeth were one of the true marvels of mastication, cited every- 
where in texts on dental evolution. Instead of one single row of 
teeth along each jawline, the duckbill had multiple rows, which 
combined to make a leaf-shredding surface equivalent in function 
to an ever-sharp carrot grater. No evolutionary device has ever 
evolved to masticate tough plant fiber more effectively than the 
dental shredder of the duckbills. 

Although the feeding devices of the duckbills have provoked 
no end of wonder among paleontologists since the first duckbill 
was excavated in the phosphate fertilizer mines of New Jersey in 
the 1850s, it is the array of duckbill head ornamentation that stirs 
up the most puzzlement and debate. The common Lance Creek 
duckbill, Edmontosaurus, seems built to a no-nonsense, practical 
design. Its skull houses the beak, teeth, jaw muscles, and sense 
organs. But close relatives from Alberta and New Mexico show 
no such restraint in their headgear: Parasaurolophus carried a dou- 
ble-hollow bony tube like a trombone slide on the back of its skull; 
Saurolophus had a solid bony spike in the same position; Hypacro- 
saurus sported a thin-shelled bony crest rising high above the full 
length of its forehead and skull table. 

This cranial exuberance at first glance reminds one of all the 
head appendages some families of birds employ to show off in pre- 
mating rituals, such as the combs of roosters, the domed fore- 
heads of some species of geese, the crests of cassowaries. And 
perhaps here the first impression is the correct one. Dinosaurs had 
to have sex, although one would never guess so from the scrubbed 
Sunday school versions of dinosaur biology presented in the chil- 
dren’s books. Sex and pre-mating ritual are parts of the basic evo- 
lutionary game: genes that produce adaptations which succeed in 
increasing their representation in the next generation are the genes 
that survive. The genes of the dinosaurs must have played by the 
same statistical rule. If a garish head crest and some accompanying 
behavior, such as a strutting head-bobbing walk, made the male 
Parasaurolophus more attractive to the female and more intimidat- 
ing to his rivals, then eventually the genes responsible for this 
equipment and its use would be fixed in the species. For most of 
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this century, American paleontologists avoided sexual interpreta- 
tions of dinosaur structures. 

The European contemporaries of American scientists weren't 
so prudish. The Swedish paleontologist Carl Wiman hired an 
American dinosaur hunter, Charles Sternberg, to quarry and crate 
duckbills from New Mexico and horned dinosaurs for the Swed- 
ish Museum at Uppsala. Sternberg sent a magnificent Parasauro- 
lophus to Wiman, who noticed that the double-hollow tube of the 
crest was simply a U-shaped elaboration of the air tract from its 
nostril to its windpipe. Wiman was a broadly educated naturalist, 
well aware of the multitudinous ways in which modern species of 
bird, frog, and mammal make love by making noise—hooting, 
gurgling, chirping, and bellowing. So what was Wiman to think of 
the U-tube in the duckbill’s air passages? It looked like a trom- 
bone, it was a trombone! If the duckbill inhaled or exhaled with 
force, the U-tube would be a resonating chamber, enriching the 
tone and amplifying the noise. Hollow crests in other duckbills also 


The trombone duckbill, Parasaurolophus 
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connected the throat to nostrils, and the variety of crest shapes 
from species to species would certainly produce a variety of hoots, 
wheezes, and amplified snorts specific to that species. 

Even crestless duckbills like the Lancian Edmontosaurus had 
highly arched palates, and the vaulted roofs of their mouths could 
be used to modulate tones and increase decibel levels. And the 
crestless duckbill probably had additional sound equipment in its 
nasal compartment. The bone around the outer surface of the ed- 
montosaur must have housed nasal diverticula, pouches of skin 
opening into the main nostril channel. Horses have similar diver- 
ticula, though of modest size compared to the edmontosaur’s. Watch 
a stallion snort: The diverticulum shudders with pulses of forced 
air from the lungs, the sound controlled by sphincter muscles in 
lip and nose. The Late Cretaceous evenings in southeastern Wy- 
oming must have been punctuated by reverberating snorts as the 
duckbills, driven by their genes, strove to impress each other. 

The final hours of the Cretaceous are not to be found at Como 
or Lance Creek. This most profound of land extinctions may be 
witnessed if we go north, through Wyoming to northern Montana, 
to Hell Creek. Here, better than anywhere else in the world, the 
stratigraphic pile records in detail the events surrounding the ex- 
tinction of the ultimate Great Dying. 

Any attempt to analyze the events of the extinction of the di- 
nosaurs runs into the fundamental difficulties that hinder the in- 
vestigation of any of these mass murders of species. Most fossil 
bones owe their preservation to quick burial by sediment right after 
the death of their owner. But generally most spots in the terres- 
trial biosphere suffer erosion, not deposition. Only in slowly sink- 
ing basins, pieces of real estate hundreds of miles across, can we 
hope to see a long interval of time recorded by the preservation 
of fossils. If a broad, basin-like valley was near sea level, its rivers 
and estuaries could blanket the landscape with layers of mud and 
sand every flood season. The very weight of these blankets of mud 
and sand tended to push the land surface as if the basin itself were 
a sagging rubber bowl. If the sinking of the valley’s surface kept 
up with the rate of buildup in the blankets’ thickness, then the 
pile of sediment grew thicker and thicker, even though the aver- 
age height of the land above sea level remained the same. The re- 
sult, after ten or twenty million years, was a thick sandwich of 
sediment that might reach a vertical height of five miles. 
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Sinking basins don’t sink forever. If they did, it would be 
possible to read the entire fossil record of life from bottom to top 
in one mine shaft sunk into a single valley. Instead, to understand 
the changing habitats of the end of the Cretaceous, it is necessary 
to hop from state to state, basin to basin, in order to piece to- 
gether the disjointed narrative in the sediment, much as silent-movie 
buffs might try to reconstruct an entire lost feature by splicing 
fragments of film found in a dozen different studio storage vaults. 

The fragment of the story recorded at Lance Creek carries us 
late into the Cretaceous, but not to the very end. In Hell Creek, 
Montana, and nearby Bug Creek, however, there is a sedimentary 
section, tich in fossils, chat passes right through the last moments 
of the Cretaceous and continues into the next epoch, the Paleo- 
cene. Even at Bug Creek the strata do not record a year-by-year 
surveillance of the scene of the crime that would allow us to catch 
the perpetrator in the very act of extinction. In the best of basins, 
fossils weren’t preserved every year, or even every hundred years. 


' Big bones, such as those of dinosaurs, required big floods of mud 


to cover them, and these events didn’t happen except at long in- 
tervals, perhaps hundreds or thousands of years apart. Even when 
buried, bones weren’t necessarily safe. Acid groundwater might 
percolate through the sand, dissolve the bone mineral, and leave 
nothing behind but a gross, misshapen carbon stain where a duck- 
bill’s skull once lay. Or a sudden shift in a river’s course could erode 
part of the sedimentary layer it had deposited years before, and 
all the entombed bones would go tumbling down the new chan- 
nel, breaking into irretrievable fragments. Paleontologists are 
grateful to streams for their blanketing of bones, but most streams 
also cannibalize. In one century they lay down deposits over the 
valley floor, in the next they might chew through their own sedi- 
mentary handiwork, churning and cracking buried bones and eras- 
ing the very fossil record they have previously preserved. 

The movie-film analogy allows us to visualize the frustrating 
process of investigating the Cretaceous. Instead of a continuous 
film, one frame a year for each of the last million years of the 
Mesozoic, only short bursts of film remain intact, each a few dozen — 
frames together, separated by hundreds of feet of totally missing 
footage. If something important, like the final extinction of dino- 
saurs, happened suddenly, within a few years, we wouldn’t have a 
prayer of catching the deed in the film clips of sediment. 
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The best detective stories are those that command our rapt 
attention to every scrap of clue, so that we can solve the crime in 
the final chapter, just before the sleuth announces the identity of 
the murderer. Dinosaur extinction attracts the best of paleonto- 
logical detectives. Up to Bug Creek and Hell Creek they go, dig- 
ging quarries, running sediment through fine sieves to sift for the 
tiniest of bones and teeth. But much of the mystery remains. Only 
a few facts are clear. The final dying was sudden, compared to the 
immense length of the history of the dinosaurs: It took no more 


The Mammalia take over. Four million years after the dinosaurs died, the 
mammalian hordes evolved into big tuber-digging herbivores, like 
Psittacotherium (at left), and big predators, like Ancalagon (at right). 
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than two million years—maybe much less—to exterminate all the 
Cretaceous dynasties. And there were opportunists waiting around 
for the dinosaurs to die: small, furry, insect-eating, berry-chewing 
mammals scurrying around the underbrush, fidgeting about, 
grooming their whiskers. As the dinosaurian clans were thinned 
out, with the extinction rate exceeding the production rate of new 
species, these Late Cretaceous furballs expanded their ecological 
sphere of influence. The fossils show new types of small, mam- 
malian plant-eaters and insectivores blossoming in Montana at the 
very time the evolutionary fortune of the dinosaurs was sinking 
into its final, irrevocable decline. Passing upward through the sed- 
imentary pile in Montana, exposed now in dry gulches, we can see 
the shifting census of evolutionary success. The mammals were di- 
versifying rapidly near the very end of the Cretaceous, and dino- 
saurs dwindled until a level is reached in the layer of mud and sand 
through which no species of dinosaur passed. This layer marks the 
end of the Lancian Epoch, the end of the Cretaceous, the end of 
the Mesozoic. This time the dinosaurs would not recover. 
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Garfield, J. FOLLOW MY LEADER 

Garrigue, S. ALL THE CHILDREN WERE SENT 


DS ee, | ee ee | 


AWAY 

J Gipson, F. OLD YELLER 

eee Gtccr.G, MAX AND ME AND THE TIME 
MACHINE 

J Henry, M. KING OF THE WIND 

J . Hermes, P. YOU SHOULDN’T HAVE TO SAY 
GOOD-BYE 

Juster, N. THE PHANTOM TOLLBOOTH 


King-Smith, D. HARRY’S MAD 
L’Engle, M. A WRINKLE IN TIME 


Lewis, C. S. THE LION, THE WITCH AND THE 


WARDROBE (Chronicles of Narnia 
Series) 


Jee LASION: AFTERNOON OF THE ELVES 
J Lowry, L. ANASTASIA KRUPNIK (Series) 


rr ee | 


Koller, J. 


Korschunow, I. 


Levy, E. 


MacDonald, B. 
MacLachlan, P. 


Martin, A. 
Mills, C. 
Milne, A. 
Monsell, M. 
Murphy, J. 
Myers, B. 


Orgel, D. 
Park, B. 
Petersen, P. 
& James, B. 
Sachs, M. 
Shaw, J. 


Singer, M. 


Slote, A. 
Sobol, D. 


Tripp, V. 
White, E.B. 


ae 


=e. 


IMPY FOR ALWAYS 
ADAM DRAWS HIMSELF A DRAGON 


SOMETHING QUEER AT THE 
BIRTHDAY PARTY 


MRS. PIGGLE-WIGGLE 
SARAH, PLAIN AND TALL 
MA AND PA DRACULA 
DYNAMITE DINAH 


THE HOUSE AT POOH CORNER 
CRACKLE CREEK 
WORST WITCH STRIKES AGAIN 


SIDNEY RELLA AND THE GLASS 
SNEAKER 


STARRING BECKY SUSLOW 


MAXIE, ROSIE, AND EARL— 
PARTNERS IN GRIME 


FIREPLUG IS FIRST BASE 


AT THE SOUND OF THE BEEP 
MEET KIRSTEN, AN AMERICAN GIRL 


TWENTY WAYS TO LOSE YOUR BEST 
FRIEND 


MY ROBOT BUDDY 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BROWN SAVES THE 
DAY 


MOLLY’S HAPPY BIRTHDAY 
CHARLOTTE’S WEB 
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Jx 
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Jx 
Jx 
Jx 
Jx 
Jx 
Jx 
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THIRD / 
AND cy 
FOURTH @§ 


GRADE ¥ ») 


READING 


Adler, S. 


Auch, M. 


Bianco, M. 


Broger, A. 


Bulla, C. 
Cameron, A. 
Cecil, Laura 
Christian, M. 


Christopher, M. 


Cleary, B. 
Conford, E. 
Fleischman, S. 
Gannett, R. 


Giff, P. 


Godden, R. 
Gorog, J. 


Greenwald, S. 


Hurwitz, J. 
Hutchins, P. 
Jackson, A. 
Jukes, M. 
Kherdian, D. 
King-Smith, D. 
Kline, S. 


sy 
ae 


+ a Ne 


MEET SAMANTHA, AN 


AMERICAN GIRL 


ANGEL AND ME AND THE 
BAYSIDE BOMBERS 


THE VELVETEEN RABBIT 


THE DAY CHUBBY BECAME 
CHARLES 


SHOESHINE GIRL 
JULIAN, DREAM DOCTOR 
STUFF AND NONSENSE 


SEBASTIAN (SUPER SLEUTH) AND 
THE BAFFLING BIGFOOT 


THE DOG THAT STOLE FOOTBALL 
PLAYS 


RAMONA THE PEST (Series) 
WHAT'S COOKING JENNY ARCHER? 


THE WHIPPING BOY 
MY FATHER’S DRAGON 


MATTHEW JACKSON MEETS THE 
WALL 


FU-DOG 
IN A MESSY, MESSY ROOM 


GIVE US A GREAT BIG SMILE ROSY 
COLE 


ALDO PEANUT BUTTER 
RATS 

MY BROTHER, THE STAR + 
LIKE JAKE AND ME <a" 


A SONG FOR UNCLE HARRY 
SOPHIE’S SNAIL 


HERBIE JONES AND HAMBURGER 
HEAD 


EI Pape, D. DOGHOUSE FOR SALE 


EI Pape, D. TAFFY FINDS A HALLOWEEN 
WITCH 

EI Parish, P. AMELIA BEDELIA (Series) 

EI Parish, P. CATS’ BURGLAR 

EI Parish, P. DINOSAUR TIME 

EI Parish, P. NO MORE MONSTERS FOR ME 

EI Ross, P. M & MAND SUPER CHILD 
AFTERNOON 

EI Rylant, C. HENRY AND MUDGE (Series) 

EI Schwartz, A. THERE IS A CARROT IN MY 
EAR 

EI Seuss, DR. HOP ON POP 

EI Seuss, DR. I CAN READ WITH MY EYES 
SHUT 

EI Sharmat, M. GRISELDA’S NEW YEAR 

EI Sharmat, M. NATE THE GREAT (Series) 

EI Sharmat, M. STORY OF BENTLEY BEAVER 

EI Stadler, J. HOORAY FOR SNAIL 

EI Tompert, A. SUE PATCH AND THE CRAZY 
CLOCK 


EI VanLeeuwen,J. OLIVER, AMANDA AND 
GRANDMOTHER PIG 


EI VanLeeuwen,J. OLIVER PIG AT SCHOOL 


EI Weiss, N. DOG BOY CAP SKATE 

EI Wiseman, B. OSCAR IS AMAMA 

EI Wiseman, B. MORRIS AND BORIS AT THE 
CIRCUS 


PEs 
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EASY é 
INDEPENDENT 3 
READERS 


Ist & 2nd Grade 


Alexander, S. 


Berenstain, S. 


Berenstain, S. 


Bonsall, C. 
Bonsall, C. 


Brandenberg, F. 


DeLage, I. 
Delton, J. 


Ehrlich, A. 
Hillert, M. 
Hillert, M. 
Hillert, M. 
Hoban, L. 


Hoff, S. 


Hoff, S. 


Jacobs, L. 
Kessler, E. 
Latham, J. 


Levinson, N. 


Lobel, A. 


Lobel, A. 


Marshall, E. 
Marshall, E., 


Marshall, J. 
McCully, E. 
Minarik, E. 
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WORLD FAMOUS MURIEL 
AND THE MAGIC MYSTERY 


BEARS ON WHEELS (Series) 


INSIDE OUTSIDE, UPSIDE 
DOWN 


IT’S MINE 

MINE’S THE BEST 

LEO AND EMILY’S ZOO 
OLD WITCH (Series) 


BRIMHALL TURNS 
DETECTIVE 


LEO, ZACK, AND EMMIE 
BIRTHDAY CAR 

THE BOY AND THE GOATS 
SNOW BABY 


CASE OF THE TWO MASKED 
ROBBERS 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, 
HENRIETTA! 


HENRIETTA GOES TO THE 
FAIR 


TEENY TINY 
THE BIG FIGHT 


WHAT TABBIT THE RABBIT 
FOUND 


CLARA AND THE BOOK- 
WAGON 


FROG AND TOADS ARE 
FRIENDS 


LUCILLE 

FOX ON WHEELS 

FOX AND HIS FRIENDS 
FOX BE NIMBLE 
GRANDMAS AT THE LAKE 
LITTLE BEAR (Series) 


Jn 1938, the first Caldecott 
j Medal, donated by Frederic 
G. Melcher (1879-1963), was 
awarded to the artist of the 
most distinguished American 
picture book for children 
pa in the United ‘States 


the . The 
name of Randolph Caldecott, 
the famous English illustrator of 
books for children, was chosen 
for the medal (eeecoa tir work 
me 


‘Joyousness of 
icture books as well as 
ity”. The horseman in the 
medal is taken from one of his 
illustrations for John Gilpin. 
The Caldecott Medal is now 
donated annually by Daniel 
——— son of the original 
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Gree hies chs 


inser ieee 
oe Dorothy P. Lathrop 
Li tae RS Re oe 


LINCOLN 
ghar eee ee 
aA THEY WERE STNG GD 


r? =, =a by 


1950 ak onraesutiase 
“staan a a 


7 ATReEISMOE . 
© Illustrated by Mare Simont 
written by Janice May Udry — 


1958 TIME OF WONDER 
Fe “stated ard wan by Rabon Mets 


rx AR eS SISA achat ( tA DU es... > Be eek oe 


*e 
* : 
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Sa 


Illustrated by Marie Hall Ets 
Wa tb Merle al ie cf Auiora LAbeatios 


_ BABOUSHKA AND THE THREE KINGS 


pe aes 


A MOUSE 
ee ees Marcia Brown 


SNOWY DAY 
care 


WHERE THE WILD THINGS ARE 
illustrated and written by Maurice Sendak 


oe Ane 


ia Mee 


eee 


eee 
1967 SAM, BANGS & MOONSHINE 
illustrated and written by Evaline Ness 
1968 DRUMMER HOFF ; 
: Illustrated by Ed Emberley 
Written by Barbara Emberley 
1969 THE FOOL OF THE WORLD AND THE FLYING SHIP 
Illustrated by Uri Shulevit 
Written by Arth 
1970 Sie evan ikon Sa 
1971 ASTORY- ASTORY 
stata and wien by Gal. Heoy 
Illustrated and written by Nonny Hogrogian 
4974 DUFFY AND THE DEVIL 


ie 


1985 seteentaestetae ‘DRAGON 
Illustrated Tina Scan Hyman 


195 “Kaan 


= Awarde ed annually by 

the Children’ ‘s Services 
Division | ofthe — 

_ American Library 

Association 7 


4 [mg “the Newbery Medal was 
- first offered in 1921 | hee 
Frederic G. “Melcher 


eS ‘Newbery, the famous 18th 


donated Ranualy.b 


= by a z: ’ 
iz “Melcher, son of the ciel 5 
< donor, for the - most 


. _ (1879- -1963) as an incentive for 
_ better quality in children’s — 
books. “Named after John — 


_ centur y publisher and seller of =, 


es - distinguished contribution foS=2 
| American literature for. 
pee aires during | the a 
Ages ding yor Saegee 
: BS ae al : 


NEWBERY WINNERS 


THE STORY OF MANKIND - Hendrik van Loon 


THE VOYAGES OF DOCTOR DOOLITTLE - Hugh 
ete DOOLITTLE 


THE DARK FRIGATE - Charles Hawes 
TALES FROM SILVER LANDS - Charles Finger 


SHEN OF THE SEA - Arthur Chrisman 


SMOKY, THE COWHORSE - Will James 

GAYNECK, THE STORY OF A PIGEON - Dhan Mukerji 
THE TRUMPETER OF KRAKOW - Eric Kelly 

HITTY, HER FIRST HUNDRED YEARS - Rachel Field 


THE CAT WHO WENT TO HEAVEN - Elizabeth 
Coatsworth 


WATERLESS MOUNTAIN - Laura Armer 


YOUNG FU OF THE UPPER YANGTZE - Elizabeth 
Lewis 


INVINCIBLE LOUISA - Cornelia Meigs 
DOBRY - Monica Shannon 

CADDIE WOODLAWN - Carol Brink 
ROLLER SKATES - Ruth Sawyer 

THE WHITE STAG - Kate Seredy 
THIMBLE SUMMER - Elizabeth Enright 


DANIEL BOONE - James Daugherty 


CALL IT COURAGE - Armstrong Sperry 


_ THE MATCHLOCK GUN - Walter Edmonds 


ADAM OF THE ROAD - Elizabeth Gray 

JOHNNY TREMAIN - Esther Forbes 

RABBIT HILL - Robert Lawson 

STRAWBERRY GIRL - Lois Lenski 

MISS HICKORY - Carolyn Bailey 

THE TWENTY-ONE BALLOONS - William Du Bois 
KING OF THE WIND - Marguerite Henry 

THE DOOR IN THE WALL - Marguerite de Angeli 
AMOS FORTUNE, FREE MAN - Elizabeth Yates 
GINGER PYE - Eleanor Estes 

SECRET OF THE ANDES - Ann Clark 
... AND NOW MIGUEL - Joseph Krumgold 


THE WHEEL ON THE SCHOOL - Meindert De Jong 


1988 


1989 


CARRY ON, MR. BOWDITCH - Jean Latham 


MIRACLES. ON MAP LE HILL - Virginia Sorenson 


RIFLES FOR WATIE - Harold Keith 


THE WITCH OF BLACKBIRD POND - Elizabeth Speare 
ONION JOHN - sper krumgold 

THe (EBHONZEBON - Elizabeth Speare 

A WRINKLE IN TIME - Madeleine L'Engle 

IT'S LIKE THIS, CAT - Emily Neville 
‘SHADOW OF A BULL - Maia Wojciechowska- 

|, JUAN DE PAREJA - Elizabeth de Trevino 

UP A ROAD SLOWLY - Irene Hunt 


FROM THE MIXED- UP. FILES OF MRS. BASIL E: 
FRANKWEILER- EL. Konigsburg 


‘THE HIGH KING - Lloyd Alexander 


SOUNDER - William H. Armstrong 
THE SUMMER OF THE SWANS - Betsy Byars 


‘MRS. FRISBY. AND THE RATS OF NIMH - Robert 
O'Brien . 


JULIE OF THE WOLVES - Jean George 

THE SLAVE DANOER - Paula Fox 

M.C. HIGGINS, THE GREAT - Virginia Hamilton 

THE GREY KING - Susan Cooper 

ROLL OF THUNDER, HEAR MY CRY - Mildred Taylor 
BRIDGE TO TERABITHIA - Katherine Paterson 

THE WESTING GAME - Ellen Raskin. 


AGATHERING | OF DAYS: ANEW ENGLAND GIRLS 
JOURNAL, 1830- 32 - Joan Blos 


_ JACOB HAVE | LOVED - eatharine Paleeon 


A VISIT TO WILLIAM BLAKE'S INN - Nancy Willard 


DICEY'S SONG - Cynthia Voigt 


DEAR MR. HENSHAW - Beverly Cleary 

THE HERO AND THE OROWN.- Robin McKinley 
SARAH, PLAIN AND TALL - Patricia MacLachlan . 
THE WHIPPING BOY - Sid Fleischman. 

LINCOLN: A PHOTOBIOGRAPHY - Russell Freedman 


JOYFUL NOISE - Paul Fleischman 


ee or ff 
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1990 NUMBER THE STARS - Lois Lowry 
1991 MANIAC MAGEE - Jerry Spinelli 
1992 SHILOH - Phyllis Naylor 
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288-2420 
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380 S. Hewes St. 740 E. Taft Ave 

Orange, CA 92669 Orange, CA 92665 

288-2450 288-2430 


